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FOR ART IN 



In art matters no other country 
has been so free from, the tram- 
mels of conservatism as France. If at times 
the. progressive painter there has met with 
rebuffs, as a rule he has sooner or later not 
only been recognized, but has found a fol- 
lowing that has gone to the other extreme 
and lauded him without judgment, giving 



him in the end a factitious value which time, 
always a fair arbiter, has had to set right. 
In his art, as in his politics, the Frenchman 
is self-willed, and cares little for tradition. 
He is no respecter of schools, or of what he 
calls "les convenances." His race character- 
istics assert themselves as strongly here as 
in most other things, and it must be con- 
fessed he has a pretty good notion of the 
artistic; for, although he is liable to give 
way to impulse, to be carried off by a fad, 
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in the end he usually shows discernment in 
aesthetic affairs and his final endorsement is 
generally given to the best. 

When the nineteenth century opened in 
France, it found the country in a seething 
condition politically; traditions had been 
flung to the winds ; the new had limitless 
possibilities, and the old was in disfavor, par- 
ticularly that old which had been associated 
with -the overthrown monarchy. If the 
head of the nation was not of himself artis- 
tic, he had with the great sense he possessed 
the intelligence to surround himself with 
men who knew, and who were capable of 
giving him good advice on the subject. He 
was shrewd enough to understand that the 
prevalence of good art would give him at 
least a reflected glory, and was a good thing 
to be associated with his reign; and so the 
progress of national art, like that of the 
government, became almost part of his per- 
sonal history. The Baron Dominique 
Vivant Denon, artist, author and art critic, 
was Napoleon's superintendent of art. 
museums ; he was a man of rare capability, 
knowing the art possessions of Europe, it is 
said, better than most of their possessors. 

In 1803 the Emperor made his inaugural 
visit to the Louvre, which was now open as 
a museum of the fine arts, the greatest the 
world had ever seen, and the Luxembourg 
in 1802 became again a public gallery. 
Provincial museums were established in 
various parts of France, in the lesser cities 
of Lyons, Rouen, Toulouse, Nancy, Lille, 
Strasbourg, Dijon, Rennes and other places, 
and by installments were furnished with 
pictures, while the government has ever 
since supplied them with canvases from 
time to time. Students competed again for 
the Prize of Rome, funds being now avail- 
able, and under Napoleon I. the first and 
second men in the competition were ex- 
empted from the military conscription, 
which, considering the circumstances of the 
need for soldiers, was a remarkable con- 
cession to art on the part of the Emperor. 

When the century opened, the Institute of 
France with a membership of one hundred 
and forty-four, contained but six painters. 
In 1803 Napoleon reorganized the body, 
added four more painters thereto, and es- 



tablished a new recompense in creating 
the order of the Legion of Honor with its 
various grades. All this, it is almost un- 
necessary to add, stimulated the artists to 
new endeavors ; if the results were modest, 
it was due rather to the times and social and 
political conditions, as well as to the domi- 
nating force of the most prominent painter 
of the day — David — than to a lack of plenty 
of good material among the men. Artifici- 
ality of social life, enormous military ac- 
tivity, and an adherence to convention, all 
militated against a healthy development in 
art. But it was classicism pure and simple 
that held an iron grip on art at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century, and stifled 
many an active imagination that otherwise 
might have soared in various flights. 

In France the old regime had passed; the 
storm of the revolution had modified all the 
life, and art naturally felt the consequent 
confusion. It was safer to tread the paths 
of classicism than to make any new depar- 
tures for a public that was at best extremely 
uncertain. A peaceful life is a requisite for 
the production of enduring art, for most of 
all workers the painter requires tranquillity 
for the evolution of his ideas. But seeth- 
ing, tumultuous France of the early century 
was far removed from this state. The times 
may be said to have been against great art; 
the costume of the period bordered closely 
on caricature, existence seemed bald, hope- 
less and in a way petty. The cold, lifeless, 
academic formulas, deemed necessary in the 
works of art, were not inspiring; for a while 
artists labored according to traditions, pro- 
ducing stilted, unsympathetic compositions, 
which to-day, in spite of their dexterity and 
scholarly seriousness, sometimes provoke 
smiles at wasted labor. It was considered 
almost criminal to paint the present; and 
heroes of antiquity were dragged from their 
resting places to furnish themes. 

As a protest against this school of severe 
classicism came the band of romanticists, 
led by Delacroix, to be followed in turn by 
the realists, the plein-airists, the impres- 
sionists, and a school of naturalism so 
called, in which we find to-day much that 
seems far removed from the school of 
nature. To better understand these various 
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schools, however, their aims, ambitions, and 
what they accomplished, it will be well to 
take up the painters themselves, to speak of 
their works, and thus gain an estimate of 
their places in the history of French art. 



CLASSICISM: DAVID. (2) 
Born in 1748, in Paris, Louis 
David was fifty-two years old 
when the century began. He 
was a powerful — the most powerful — factor 
in French art at the time. Having taken 
the Prix de Rome in 1775, he had the official 
stamp on his abilities. This prize, the 
most sought after by the artists in France, 
is competed for annually by pupils of any 
of the schools, large numbers entering the 
preliminary examinations. By a series of 
tests the number of men is finally reduced 
to ten, all of whom are placed in small 
studios under the watchful care of guardians 
employed by the State, and there, taking a 
given subject, they make compositions of a 
regulation size, using models, costumes, and 
such accessories as they may select. Upon 
the completion of the work, in which they 
are absolutely unassisted, the canvases are 
placed in a hall in the School of Fine Arts 
and are passed upon by judges. The win- 
ner of the first prize is sent to Rome at the 
expense of the government, and maintained 
there for four years in a beautiful palace 
owned by the State, pocket money being 
furnished him in addition to board and 
lodging. He is obliged annually to send 
home copies of old masters, or original 
paintings, according to prescribed rules for 
the government of the School, arid on his 
return to his native country, as may be 
imagined, he has a certain prestige not to be 
despised. The value of the course has, 
however, long been a mooted question, for 
there are those who claim that originality is 
stifled,, that the men become so thoroughly 
academic as to lose all their personality. 

David succeeded in winning this prize; 
and though at different periods in his career 
he had different manners of painting, he 
always occupied the most distinguished posi- 
tion at the head of French art, wherein his 



word was, in a way, law. It was not un- 
likely that his long residence in Rome sug- 
gested to David his ever-faithful adherence 
to classicism; for in drawing from the 
antique, he came to believe that the highest 
types must conform to classical tradition. 
He was a draughtsman of remarkable ability, 
and, though he painted many important 
classical compositions, his greatest fame to- 
day rests not on these pictures, so popular 
in his time and of which he was so proud, 
but rather on his portraits which, by reason 
of his technical equipment, he did so sur- 
prisingly well. It was in these that he 
really eschewed classicism, though other 
portraits of the time suffered beneath its 
leveling style. 

David had had a strenuous experience 
thus far in life. At the outbreak of the 
revolution he had left his easel, and, as a 
member of the Convention in 1793, voted 
for the execution of Louis XVI. He was 
imprisoned, but being released therefrom in 
1795, took up his art again, and in 1800 his 
picture of the Rape of the Sabines was ex- 
hibited in a room in the Louvre, where it 
remained five years, bringing to the painter 
in entrance fees some thirteen thousand dol- 
lars. The work is a remarkable revamping 
of the times of antiquity, not as it ^existed, 
to be sure, but let us rather say as the artist 
invested it with his' conventional notions of 
the day, and, as a consequence, we have a 
picture composed by rule and evolved ac- 
cording to recognized formulas. Here are 
the Sabines, in stilted, theatric attitudes, 
looking for all the world like wax figures, 
their movements arrested while in the act 
of throwing spears or getting ready for the 
delivery of blows. The Roman women pos- 
ing in dramatic fear, or in mock heroic posi- 
tions, bare their breasts to receive the death 
shock. All is forced to a. degree, and to-day 
it is difficult to accept the work seriously, 
admirable as it is in the matter of drawing, 
the able arrangement of the groups and the 
general ability displayed throughout. It is 
without any suggestion of feeling, devoid of 
inspiration, and it leaves the spectator cold 
and unmoved. Every part of the painting 
is like polished marble. Of textures there 
are none : the faces, the draperies and the 
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accessories are all painted alike, technically 
above reproach, but with never a suspicion 
of enthusiasm. (See the cut, p. 501.) 

This idealism throughout David's work 
militated against any passionate expression 
such as one finds in all great works of art, 
for the elimination of the human note rele- 
gates the canvas as it does the written page, 
to the realms of the impossible. The artist 
himself confessed that perhaps he had made 
his knowledge of anatomy too conspicuous. 
His work was ever a treatment of body over 
soul, and he may be said to have painted 
what from his studies of the nude he knew 
was there, rather than that which he saw. 
When Napoleon became emperor in 1804, he 




MADAME RECAMIER. DAVID. 



made David painter to the Imperial Court, 
and commissioned him to paint four impor- 
tant Napoleonic pictures. They were the 
Coronation of Napoleon and Josephine ; the 
Distribution of the Eagles; the Enthrone- 
ment of the Bishops of Notre Dame; 
and the Entrance of Napoleon into the 
Hotel de Ville. Only the first two were 
completed; they now occupy immense 
spaces on the walls of the Palace at 
Versailles. The Coronation picture was 
completed after four years of hard work 
and is considered to have marked the 
height of David's power. The work has 
been engraved, and later, after the over- 
: throw of the Emperor, while the artist was 



in exile, he made a copy of the canvas for 
an American. 

Although he had practically no eye for 
color, his remarkable drawing, wonderful 
observation of form, and keen sense of line, 
enabled him, as stated above, to do splendid 
work in portraiture. Six portraits by him 
may be seen at the Louvre, and these in- 
clude one of himself as a boy, Madame 
Recamier, Pope Pius VII., and Bailly. A 
famous portrait group by him is of Michel 
Gerard and his family. Gerard was a mem- 
ber of the National Assembly, and the pic- 
ture represents him attired with the 
simplicity affected by the revolutionary 
leaders of the time. Richard Muther, the 
eminent German historian of 
art, whom we must frequently 
quote, says of him in a final es- 
timate of his work: 

"He was at heart as archaeo- 
logical as Mengs, and it was 
only through the great occur- 
rences of the Revolution and 
the Empire that he was brought 
for a certain time into contact 
with life. To be sure, he had 
declared as a young man, before 
his journey to Italy, 'the antique 
will not corrupt me; it lacks 
every kind of action and all 
life.' But six months later he 
filled his drawing book with 
copies after antique statues and 
reliefs, and made the confes- 
sion to Vien: 'Here first I 
actually realized the truth of what you 
so often said to me in Paris.' The sculp- 
tures on the pillar of Trajan especially 
attracted his attention. When later he re- 
turned to Paris he had become a Roman, 
and had acknowledged himself as a wor- 
shiper of the bas-relief. Already his Death 
of Socrates in 1787, was a sample of this 
'Roman manner,' hard and arid in execu- 
tion, logical in its composition, not observed 
from nature, but expressed in the formula 
of a lifeless and petrified ideal of beauty 
which was taken from the ancient friezes. 
The Brutus of 1789, also only coincided 
materially with the mood of the age. 
David himself was chiefly proud of the 
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archaeological exactness at which he had 
aimed in it, drew attention to the fact that 
the head was a faithful copy of the ancient 
bust in the Capitol, that the statue of Roma 
and the relief l Romulus and Remus' were 
derived directly from ancient originals, that 
the costumes, the furniture, and the orna- 
ments were modeled after Etruscan vases 
and so on. At a time when France had 
begun to strive after political freedom, art 
was again bowed down beneath the same 
yoke of the antique as it had been at the 
fullest zenith of the monarchy under Louis 
XIV. To this generation of 1789, that was 
entering upon life with fresh hopes and 
fresh passions, David had nothing to offer 
but a borrowed formula of the past, only a 
sentiment of another long-buried age, whilst 
the Revolution was so new and full of life. 
He endeavored to persuade these men who 
stormed the Bastile and founded a new 
State, that the truth lay in archaism, and 
that the art of the future could be founded 
only upon classical reminiscences. The 
corollaries of this lesson he drew when he 
painted his Oath in the Tennis Court, where 
he drew all the figures, before he put them 
into coats and breeches, nude, from head to 
foot as antique statues. What a picture it 
would have been, had David painted the 
heroes of the Revolution as they were, and 
had not given them the attitudes of Romans 
in an opera. Because he composed the fig- 
ures as though in a lifeless relief on one 
plane, and gave them the proportions of the 
polytechnic canon, he has taken away all 
historical and artistic value from a picture 
which marked one of the greatest monu- 
ments in French history." 

And later, the more David lost touch with 
public life and found time to indulge in 
meditations, the deeper he fell back again 
into the archaeological current as it had been 
before the Revolution under Vien. Before 
the year 1800, France had extricated herself 
from the antique Republican views which 
had introduced the Revolution. Thus 
David had to decide whether he should be- 
long entirely to modern Paris, or to ancient 
Rome. He chose the latter, and the spirit 
which inspired his studio grew more and 
more pedantic. His Rape of the Sabines is 



the most complete expression of this barren 
classicism. (See cut, p. 501.) AsDel£cluze 
remarks : 4 * He fed his eyes on antique statues 
and even intended to transpose some directly 
into his pictures. ' ' He thought he had ' 'risen 
to much purer springs, ' ' and called the grace 
of line, which he believe'd he had attained, 
his "Greek" manner, in contrast to his 
earlier "Roman" manner. "Ah, if I could 
begin my studies anew, now that antiquity 
is so much better known to me, I should go 
straight to the mark.'* It was his good 
fortune that he could not. The master of 
fighting postures who had painted the 
"Horatii," was turned here into the barren 
philologist. 

A paradoxical man ! Endowed with won- 
derful realistic capacity, and therefore cre- 
ated to enrich his country with masterpieces, 
he let his talent lie under the spell of 
Roman art and of a barren theory. Against 
all the caprice of the eighteenth century 
with its charming, alluring grace, he op- 
posed a strict, inexorable system as he be- 
lieved he saw it in the antique. Simplicity, 
however, beneath his hands became dryness, 
nobility became formal. The folk of yester- 
day too had lived, laughed, loved ; in David's 
work, life, love, laughter were banished. It 
was as though an archaeologist had discovered 
some mummies and taken them to be the. 
actual inhabitants of some old town. He 
saw in painting a sort of abstract geometry 
for which there existed some hard and fast 
forms. There was something mathematical 
in his effort after dry correctness and 
erudite accuracy. The infinite variety of 
life with its eternal changes was hidden 
from his sight. The beautiful, he taught 
with Winckelmann, does not exist in a single 
individual; it is possible only by comparison 
and through composition to create a type of 
it. The human being of art ought always to 
be a copy of that perfected being, of that 
primitive man, whom the Roman sculptors 
had still before their eyes, but who had 
deteriorated in the course of ages. Thus 
in France, too, the sensuous art of painting 
was converted into an abstract science of 
aesthetics. The classic ideal weighed upon 
French art, and prescribed for all alike the 
same "heroic style," the same elevation, the 
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same marble coldness and monotony of 
color. 

David completed his Rape of the Sabines 
in the year 1800. It was the legacy that the 
eighteenth century left in France to the 
nineteenth; French art had attained the 
same goal which German art had reached 
with Mengs. The century on whose thresh- 
old that tender and great immortal Watteau 
had stood, which had been so amiably frivo- 
lous with Boucher, had nourished itself upon 
virtue with Greuze, glorified simple domes- 
ticity with Chardin, and finally echoed the 
beautiful phrases of young David, liberty, 
equality, and fraternity; this century, so 
tender, witty, fashionable, dissolute and 
sane, aristocratic and plebeian, joyous and 
fanatical, here too ended in the most barren 
classicism. 



c 



LASSICISM: INGRES, PRUD- 
HON, GERARD. (3) 



I have dwelt on the subject of 
David and his work thus long 
that the reader may get a clear idea of the 
man and his accomplishments, his position in 
French art, and his importance in directing 
the aesthetic notions, not only of his con- 
temporaries, but of the men who came 
after, for his influence was most powerful. 
He had no less than three hundred pupils, 
of which more than fifty became decorated, 
and three, by their art, rose to the ranks of 
nobility. Fifteen of them became members 
of the Institute. The most distinguished 
of all the pupils of David, like his master 
without an abiding sense of color, and also 
like him a draughtsman of the very first 
class, unquestionably the greatest of the 
century and surpassed by no man in the his- 
tory of art as a manipulator of line pure and 
simple, was Jean Dominique Augustin 
Ingres (1780-1867). He, too, was a Prize of 
Rome winner, gaining that distinction in 
1801. He stands first after David in the 
classical school, but by reason of his modifi- 
cation of his master's art, is often styled 
a classic-romantic. And while he may be 
said to be, to our modern notions, the em- 
bodiment of all that is academic, it will sur- 



prise most readers to know that in his day 
he was considered quite revolutionary, and 
in a way combated some of the principles 
of his master throughout his career. 
Though the inspiration of his art was Greek 
sculpture, it was amplified, transmuted and 
translated to the realm of painting, as he 
had studied it through Raphael; and, if 
color was virtually ignored, form, chastened 
in contour and modeling, almost sufficed, 
through the magic of his genius, to make 
amends. If the pictures of Ingres are 
founded on the school of those of his master 
David, they never lacked an intimate rela- 
tion to existing light; and it is impossible to 
resist a feeling before them that it is life 
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beautified, though it be in a way life ar- 
rested, and thus the reproach of his oppo- 
nents that he was an embalmer is not 
without foundation. 

Possibly the most popular of all the pic- 
tures that Ingres painted is La Source (The 
Spring), which now hangs in the Louvre, 
in Paris. Still another is his Apotheosis of 
Homer, and Apollo Crowning the Iliad and 
the Odyssey, also in the Louvre. This last 
was originally painted for a gallery of Greek 
and Roman antiquities in the Louvre, where 
it is now replaced by a copy of the same, 
executed by Ingres' pupils. It is a beauti- 
ful picture, admirably composed, with many 
figures, each one a study in itself, and is 
about the last word in thoroughness and 
perfection of technique. His portraits, too, 
are marvels of completeness, for he secured 
to the most eminent degree all the physical 
characteristics of his sitters with almost 
photographic yet artistic exactness. Among 
these may be mentioned those of himself, 
his father, the sculptor Bartolini, Bonaparte 
as First Consul, M. Bertin, the editor of the 
1 ' Debats, ' ' Charles X. , and many m ore. He 
too had many pupils, of which the most dis- 
tinguished was Hippolyte Flandrin, and he 
was familiarly known in Paris as "le pere 
Ingres" 

C. H. Stranahan, in a History of French 
Painting, says of him: " Through his per- 
sistent will, high nature and love of form, 
he has produced works that yet command 
admiration in all the contending schools, 
even the extreme naturalistic. Is it that 
his persevering hand always did its work 
well at last, and that, in whatsoever else he 
may have failed, his unimpeachable drawing 
has a perpetual charm that always com- 
mands respect though never enthusiasm? 
And that his 'development of sculpture/ 
which he pronounced painting properly to 
be, was not much affected by his cold, thin 
color? His famous La Source was painted 
when he was seventy-six, and after it had 
remained a sketch for forty years : it is the 
union of the beauty of the classic form with 
natural grace, and illustrates his attain- 
ment in the painting of the beauty of 
woman and his modeling of form, as well 
as the long time required for his best 
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works, often laid aside to wait. It is a 
charming result of sixty years devotion to 
beauty of line." 

Contemporaneous with David, was Peter 
Paul Prudhon (1758-1823), whose work has 
been classed as the living classic, rather 
than the statuesque, and whose best known 
canvas is a picture of Justice and Divine 
Vengeance Pursuing Crime, originally 
painted for the criminal court of the Pal- 
ace of Justice, in Paris, but now in the 
Louvre, where it has been since 1823. It is 
justly considered his masterpiece. It is 
difficult to believe that for many years the 
man, naturally of a timid and shrinking 
nature, was obliged to make his living 
designing billheads and business cards. It 
was in 1799 that a picture which he had 
painted as a commission given by the Direc- 
tory, Wisdom and Virtue Descending to 
Earth, intended for St. Cloud, gave him 
great prominence, and thereafter the artist 
enjoyed a reputation more or less commen- 
surate with his abilities. Though he fell 
under the spell of classicism, his work was 
neither dry nor perfunctory, but was char- 
acterized by excessive beauty and grace, and 
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he therefore takes a very high rank among 
the men of the century. 

Prudhon had lead a life full of domestic 
trouble and care, and, as I have said, had 
known the vicissitudes of fortune. He be- 
came separated from his wife, a woman with 
whom he had little in common, and whose 
temper and irregularities made it impossible 
for him to live with her. He made the 
acquaintance of a talented young woman, 
Mile. Mayer, who became his pupil, and 




PRINCESS VISCONTI. GERARD. 

with whom relations of a more tender nature 
were shortly established. This artist had a 
strong influence on his life, and he had a 
strong influence upon her work. She be- 
came a mother to his several children, but 
inasmuch as they could not under the cir- 
cumstances marry, her false position so 
preyed upon her, that in 3821 she committed 
suicide. Prudhon, broken-hearted, sur- 
vived her but two years. His work covers 
a wide range, and he was not only a de- 
signer, but a painter of great charm. He 



kept aloof from the severities of the classic 
school, saying that their spectacles did not 
suit his eyes; but he was fully recognized, 
being made a member of the Institute, 
Napoleon himself seeking him out and giv- 
ing him personally the Legion of Honor. 

Frangois Gerard (17 7 0-183 7) was one °* 
the most distinguished pupils of David, and, 
though he imbibed much of classicism, was 
more of a romanticist. He was one of the 
last of the painters to whom was assigned 
apartments in the Louvre. He may be said 
to have been the connecting link between 
the classical and the romantic schools. In 
1806 Napoleon made him the official portrait 
painter attached to his court, and ordered 
from him the picture of the battle of Auster- 
litz, which he completed four years later. 
Indeed, at his death, he left no less than 
twenty-eight historical pictures, many of 
them of enormous proportions. Like 
David, however, he excelled in portraiture, 
some three hundred works of this kind 
testifying to his popularity and industry. 
He, like Titian, has sometimes been spoken 
of as "The painter of kings and the king of 
painters." . Among the portraits may be 
mentioned, Napoleon in Coronation Robes, 
Madame Bonaparte, the Empress Josephine, 
the Empress Marie Louise, the King of 
Rome, Charles X., and Louis XVIII. One 
of his most charming portraits is that of the 
Princess Visconti, now in the Louvre. 
Many other painters distinguished at this 
time are passed by, attention being given 
only to such as had a distinct influence on 
their day and generation. 



CLASSICISM: VERNET.( 4 ) 
Three generations of the Vernet 
family were among the distin- 
guished sons of France in the 
domain of art, and the most able of these, 
Horace Vernet (1 789-1863) comes within the 
province of this article. It was said that he 
inherited "the ability above all things to 
make a picture." He was born in the 
Louvre, where his father and grandfather 
had lived, and he had an inheritance of 
artistic talent which was remarkable. He 
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could paint from memory anything he had 
once seen, with so much of its spirit and 
essential action, that the many inaccuracies 
were not regarded. He had an experience 
of three wars and a revolution, so it is not 
surprising that he was in complete touch 
with the life of armed camps and gory bat- 
tle fields. He also painted genre, historical 
works, portraits, marines, and even eastern 
scenes, for his fecundity was remarkable. 
He, too, was a member of the Institute, of 
the Legion of Honor, and in 1828 was made 
a Director of the French Academy at Rome. 
He painted a series of battle pictures for 
Versailles, and, of these, his Taking of 
Smala is the largest picture ever painted on 
canvas. His works number about eight 
hundred. Financially he was probably one 
of the most successful painters that ever 
lived. If not a great painter in the best 
sense of the word, he was yet a very capable 
one. 

Of him Richard Muther says: "Devoid of 
any sense of the tragedy of war which Gros 
(17 7 1 -1 835) possessed in such a high degree, 
Vernet treated battles like a performance 
at the circus. His pictures have, movement 
without passion and magnitude without 
greatness. If it had been required of him 
he would have daubed all the- Boulevard; 
his picture of Smala is certainly not so long, 
but there would have been no serious diffi- 
culty in lengthening it by half a mile. This 
incredible stenographic talent won for him 
his popularity. He was decorated with all 
the orders in the world. The bourgeois felt 
happy when he looked at Vernet's pictures, 
and the father of a family promised to buy a 
new horse for his little boy. The soldier 
called him 'mon Colonel,' and would not 
have been surprised if he had been made a 
Marshal of France. A lover of art passes 
the pictures of Vernet with the sentiment 
which the old colonel owned to entertain in 
regard to music. 'Are you fond of music?' 
asked a lady. * Madam, I am not afraid of 
it.' 

"The trivial realism of his workmanship 
is as tedious as the unreal heroism of his 
soldiers. In the manner in which he con- 
ceived the trooper, Vernet stands between 
the classicists and the moderns. He did not 



paint ancient warriors but French soldiers; 
he knew them as a corporal knows his men, 
and by this respect for prescribed regula- 
tions he was prevented from turning them 
into Romans. But, though he disregarded 
classicism in outward appearance, he did not 
drop the heroic tone; he always saw the 
soldier as the bold defender of his country, 
the warrior performing valiant deeds, as in 
the Battle of Alexander; and in this way he 
gave his pictures their unpleasant air of 
bluster. For neither modern tactics nor 
modern cannon admit of the prominence of 
the individual as it is to be seen in Vernet's 
pictures. The soldier of the nineteenth 
century is no longer a warrior, but the unit 
in the multitude; he does what he is 
ordered, and for that he has no need of the 
spirit of an ancient hero; he kills or is 
killed, without seeing his enemy, or being 
seen himself. The course of a battle ad- 
vances, move by move, according to the 
mathematical calculation. It is therefore 
false to represent soldiers in heroic attitudes, 
or even to suggest deeds of heroism on the 
part of those in command. In giving his 
orders and directing a battle, a general has 
to behave pretty much as he does at home 
at his writing table." 

We turn back to Antoine Jean Gros (1771- 
1835), who with Ingres was considered the 
greatest of David's pupils, though his dis- 
tinction springs from the fact that he was 
not an imitator, but an originator. His 
father and mother were both artists, and at 
an early age he developed very extraor- 
dinary talent. He early obtained the favor 
of Napoleon, who, that he might have both 
place and consideration in the army, created 
for him the office of Inspector of Reviews, 
and he also made him one of the commission 
to select the works of art in Italy, claimed 
by him in right of conquest. By the. last of 
these positions he acquired a great knowl- 
edge of the works of the Italian masters, and 
he ever had a distinguished feeling for light, 
color and action. A professor at the Ecole 
de Beaux Arts for nineteen years, he is said 
to have developed the talent of more than 
five hundred pupils; and in 1835, smarting 
under severe criticism of his work of the 
year before, he committed suicide. 
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OMANTICISM .GERICAULT, 
DELACROIX. (5) 



In the meteoric career of Jean 
Louis Andre* Theodore Gericault 
(179 1 -1 824) we have the real beginning of 
romanticism, and we must furthermore 
assign to this brilliant genius the origin of 
realism. It was Gericault who painted the 
remarkable canvas now in the Louvre, called 
the Raft of the Medusa, which in its way is 
unexcelled for its presentation of the actual 
human document. By a single bound with 
this work he leaped into fame; indeed, he is 
known to-day as "the painter of the 
Medusa," and by the creation of this mas- 
terpiece he has f ally established his claim on 
posterity. It is a remarkable work, telling 
the story of the wreck of the frigate Medusa 
and the suffering of the men who were cast 
adrift on the raft from the ill-fated ship. In 
his realism he commissioned the ship's car- 
penter, who was one of the rescued crew, to 
make a model of the raft, and for the pur- 



pose of greater truth, he took a studio close 
to a -hospital that he might study the sick 
and dying, and sketch dead bodies and 
single limbs. Who, may we ask, of the later 
day impressionists, has gone farther than 
this? The color of the canvas is not so 
realistic, being of a somewhat unpleasant 
brownish shade and doubtless time has had 
some share in this. But the composition is 
masterly, the conception is of the highest 
order, and was a most daring departure in 
its day which called forth great criticism 
and put the painter's name in every mouth. 
Let it be said at once that this picture of 
the Medusa was a protest against the pre- 
vailing academic style of the time. Geri- 
cault, who was a pupil of Gu6rin (Jean 
Baptiste Gu6rin, 1783-1855, history and por- 
trait painter), had met with little encourage- 
ment in the studio of that somewhat heavy 
and academic artist, who had already advised 
him to abandon the study of his profession. 
Gu6rin was an admirer and imitator of 
David, and it is said that the spectacle of a 
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student trying to faithfully reproduce what 
he saw in the model before him, instead of 
investing him with the characteristics of an 
antique statue, struck him as being hope- 
less, not to say presumptuous. But G6ri- 
cault persisted, and after a two years' so- 
journ in Italy felt equipped for this great 
work. It came as a thunderclap, as a 
revelation to the younger men who scarcely 
knew what to think of its audacity. The 
older painters generally condemned it, and 
courage was required to openly avow admi- 
ration for the canvas. Yet the great David 
admired it, for despite his academic tend- 
encies, he was at bottom most artistic. It 
was shown in the Salon of 181 9, and re- 
warded with only a fourth-class medal, a 
recompense so disheartening to the artist 
that he took himself and the painting to 
London, where the canvas was exhibited 
with great success. While there, he took 
a number of commissions, made many 
sketches, both in oil and water colors, and 
made some lithographs, all of which the col- 
lectors of to-day eagerly seek. Returning 
to France his health gave way, and he died 
at the early age of thirty-three, without en- 
joying the fruit of his great talents, though 
the world of art has ever since felt his influ- 
ence. 

Eugene Delacroix (1 799-1 863) was a com- 
rade and fellow pupil of Gericault, in the 
studio of Gu6rin, though he became the 
very antithesis of his master. He was one 
of the little band of admirers of the Medusa, 
and had indeed served as a model for one of 
the figures in the painting. His first pic- 
ture, exhibited in 1823, was a composition of 
Dante and Virgil, ferried by Phlegyas over 
the Acheron, and passing over the souls of 
the damned who grasp hold of the boat with 
the energy of despair. It was the theme of a 
medieval author seen, as one writer has put 
it, through the prism of modern poetry. 
The work was an enormous success. When 
the canvas was sent to the Salon, it was in a 
rude frame made by a carpenter and con- 
sisting of four rough boards. When the 
artist came to the exhibition he looked in all 
the obscure rooms in vain, only to find it in 
the chamber of honor, in a gorgeous frame 
which had been ordered by Gros, for the old 



frame had fallen apart and Gros had been 
so much impressed with the work that he 
had seen to its proper embellishment. 
1 'Learn to draw, my friend," Gros said to 
him when they met in the Salon, "and you 
will become a second Rubens. " In point of 
fact, Delacroix did at times draw badly, for 
he was of an impetuous nature and he had 
not applied himself so seriously to the 
antique as had some of his fellows. The 
government bought the picture; and it is 
interesting now to know that the price was 
1200 francs or about $240. It is further 
interesting to recall that Delacroix this year 
made his final attempt for the Prize of Rome 
competition and that he came out sixtieth in 
the list ! The winner that year was Auguste 
Debay, whose main claim to fame is this 
distinction, for he has left little of an artistic 
nature to survive him. 

Though Delacroix was, as has been said, 
uneven, at times he rose to wonderful 
heights in his drawing, while in color he is 
ranked below none of the Frenchmen. He 
kept himself before the public from the time 
of his first success, however, though as a 
rule he was always criticised and generally 
misunderstood. It was not for some years 
that his admirers had sufficient influence to 
bring him seriously before the attention of 
the Minister of Fine Arts and secure for him 
commissions to paint for the State, for 
which he did the decoration in the gallery of 
Apollo, in the Louvre, the decorations in the 
church of St. Sulpice, and others. Inter- 
ested by the poetry of Byron, and attracted 
to the cause of Greece, in 1824 Delacroix 
produced one of his most famous works, the 
Massacre of Chios, which, in color and the 
substitution of the individual and character- 
istic for the ideal and typical, was a wonder- 
ful departure from all existing schools. The 
color scheme was superb, there was a 
luminosity everywhere and a wealth of 
tonality entirely novel. ; It was received, 
curious as it may seem to us to-day, with an 
outburst of condemnation. The ancient 
Gros called it "The Massacre of Painting," 
and the critics referred to it as barbarism, 
predicting that, if French art continued in 
this school, it would lead to destruction! 
(Seethe cut, page 517.) 
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Although this picture was the greatest 
work in the Salon of the year, the prize of 
honor went elsewhere, and it was said that 
Delacroix's picture was lacking in sym- 
metrical arrangement, that he showed too 
great a contempt for the beautiful, that in- 
deed he appeared to systematically prefer 
the ugly, and, in short, he was blamed 
for the very qualities wherein lay his im- 
portance as a reformer. So many of the 
critics had been for long accustomed to an 
art in which intellect, correctness and 
moderation dominated at the expense of 
soul, passion and individuality, that few 
were in a position to accept this fiery spirit 
and to take him at his true value. This is 
not a passed state of affairs, however, for 
the present generation has seen pretty 
much the same thing in the treatment of 
innovators in an art way. One of the great- 
est, if not the greatest pictures Delacroix 
painted, is the Entry of the Crusaders into 
Jerusalem, now in the Louvre. He went to 
the East in 1832 with an embassy sent by 
Louis Philippe, and there realized his 
dreams of color and further enriched his 
palette. It was natural too that so emo- 
tional a man should have been inspired by 
religious motives, and find many themes in 
the life and story of Christ. So it came 
about that he painted many biblical sub- 
jects, imbuing them with dramatic and pas- 
sionate movement. 

Although he went his way and let nothing 
change the course he had marked out for his 
life's work, he was not unmoved at the hos- 
tile criticisms he received. "For more than 
thirty years," he once said, "I have been 
given over to the wild beasts!" He had 
few friends, though these were warm and 
loyal, and he never married. Art, he said, 
was his mistress. He was most productive, 
and left at his death in 1863 an enormous 
amount of work covering every known 
range of subject. He did, it is true, at the 
last succeed in being admitted within the 
sacred walls of the Institute, but his whole 
life was a long struggle for recognition, and 
to the last he was misunderstood.. He 
never took the trouble to meet his opponents 
half way, however, and never for a single 
moment in his life did he try to please the 



public, and therefore also the public never 
came to him. He was born at Charenton, a 
town famous for its madhouse, and was fre- 
quently alluded to as "the runaway from 
Charenton." Even the king, in ordering a 
picture from him, made it a condition that 
it should be as little of a Delacroix as pos- 
sible. But the man was no sooner dead 
than with one accord all voices proclaimed 
him a genius, and he who had struggled 
with ill health throughout life and had been 
unable to get anything like official recogni- 
tion, was now lauded to the skies, and pic- 
tures for which he himself never received 
over two thousand francs brought fabulous 
prices. Many of these found their way to 
this country, and the sale of the pictures he 
left produced three hundred and sixty thou- 
sand francs ! 

Richard Muther says of him: "His range 
of subjects embraced everything: deco- 
rative, historical, and religious painting, 
landscape, flowers, animals, seapieces, 
classical antiquity and the middle ages, the 
scorching heat of the South as well as the 
mists of the North. He left no branch of 
the art of painting untouched; nothing 
escaped his lion's claws. But there is one 
bond uniting all; to all the figures for which 
he won the citizenship of art he gave pas- 
sion and movement. His predominant 
quality is a passion for the terrible, a kind 
of insatiability for wild and violent action. 
His over-excited imagination heaps pain, 
horror, and pathos one upon another. The 
critics called him the 'tattooed savage who 
paints with a drunken broom.' There is 
nothing pretty. or lovable about his art; it is 
a wild art. He depicted passion wherever 
he found it in the shape of wild animals, of 
stormy seas, or of battling warriors ; and he 
sought it in every clime in nature, no less 
than in poetry and in the Bible. Hardly 
any painter — not even Rubens — has depicted 
with equal power the passions and move- 
ments of animals: lions in which he is own 
brother to Barye; fighting horses, in which 
he stands side by side with Gericault. No 
other artist painted waves more grand, wind 
beaten, foaming, dashing, towering up on 
high. Looking at them, one divines all the 
horrors concealed beneath the roar of the 
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LION OF THE ATLAS MOUNTAINS. DELACROIX. 

blue surface, horrors which were as yet so 
insufficiently suggested in Gericault's Raft 
of the Medusa. In his historical pictures 
there reigns now terror and despair, as in 
the Massacre of Chios ; now gloomy horror, 
as in the Medea; now feverish movement, 
as in the Death of the Bishop of Liege. He 
passes from Dante to Shakespeare, from 
Goethe to Byron, but only to borrow from 
them their most moving, dramatic situa- 
tions — Hamlet at Yorick's grave, his fight 
with Laertes, Macbeth and the Witches, 
Lady Macbeth, Gretchen, Angelica, the 
Prisoner of Chillon, the Giaour and the 
Pasha. All time is his domain, all countries 
are open to him; he hurries through the 
broad fields of imagination, a lordly reaper 
of all harvests. 

"Indeed, when one speaks of Delacroix, the 
name of Rubens rises almost involuntary to 
one's lips; and yet there is a profound 
difference between him and the great Flem- 
ish master. Rubens has the same passion, 
the same ever-active fancy ; yet all his pic- 
tures rest in triumphant repose, while every 
one of Delacroix's seems to resound as with 
a cry of battle. When looking at Rubens' 
works you feel that he was a happy, healthy 
man; but by the time you have seen a half 
a score of Delacroix's you divine that the 
life of the artist was one of strife and suffer- 
ing. Rubens was the very essence of 
strength, Delacroix was a sick man; the 
former full of fleshy, joyous sensuality, the 
latter consumed by a feverish, internal fire. 
His portrait of himself in the Louvre, with 
its pale forehead, its large dark-rimmed 



eyes, its lean, hollow face, its parchment- 
like thin skin stretched tightly over the 
bones, explains his pictures better than 
would be done by any critical appreciation. 
Delacroix was one of the dmes maladives, 
the spirit sick unto death, to whom Baude- 
laire addresses himself in his "Fleurs du 
Mai." Delicate from his youth up, thor- 
oughly nervous by nature, he prolonged his 
existence, sickly at all times, only by sheer 
energy of will. Even in his childhood he 
passed through serious illnesses, and later 
on suffered in turn from his stomach, throat, 
chest, and kidneys. Like Goethe in his old 
age, he felt well only when the temperature 
was high. He was low in stature. A 
leonine head, with a lion's mane, sur- 
mounted a body that seemed almost stunted. 
With his eyes flashing like carbuncles, and 
his disordered prickly moustache, his was 
the fascinating ugliness of genius." 



ROSS CURRENTS: GIGOUX, 
DELAROCHE, COUTURE. (6) 
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V^^ ^ The Revolution of 1830 seemed 
to have made the bourgeoisie ap- 
palled at its own temerity, and the results 
were felt even in art, which now inclined to 
a temperate and lukewarm mediocrity. 
Delacroix was not to be imitated, but Ingres 
was the one to enforce his own will upon 
others. There was, however, at this period 
a distinguished and personal artist, by name 
Jean Frangois Gigoux (1806-1894), one of 
whose pictures, The Death of Leonardo da 
Vinci, now in the museum at Besangon, with 
its healthy fidelity to nature, created general 
astonishment when it was shown. There 
was no trace of idealism in-the work, and a 
portrait of the Polish General Dwernicki 
was a really splendid, serious piece of 
realism, that placed him in the front rank. 
He painted many other pictures, but these 
two remain the most important. Paul 
Delaroche (17 9 7- 185 6), a classicist yet with- 
out the severity of most of the followers of 
the school, had painted in 1847 his Death of 
Queen Elizabeth. The canvas is now in the 
Louvre, and made a great impression at the 
time. He never attempted to surpass the 
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comprehension of the genius of his contem- 
poraries or the limitations of his own 
capacity. He was the son-in-law of Horace 
Vernet, and like him was not a genius of a 
very high imaginative order; but his keen 
intelligence led him to become perhaps one 
of the most influential painters of his time. 
His great work, and that which doubtless 
set the seal upon his reputation, is the 
fresco of the Hemicycle of the Fine Arts 
(1838-1841) in the room of the School of 
Fine Arts, Paris, where is awarded the 
Prize of Rome. The subject is the distribu- 



morning to find himself famous, when, at 
the age of thirty, he painted his great work, 
the Decadence of the Romans. It is a can- 
vas that has had an enormous influence on 
the work of other men, and he never fol- 
lowed it up with anything at all equal to it 
either in size or importance. Pupils 
thronged to him from every corner of the 
globe, and he left a deep and enduring im- 
pression upon every one of them. Yet his 
talent, like his life and character, was 
undisciplined, and though he originated 
many grand and imposing designs, it was 




ROMANS OF THE DECADENCE. COUTURE. 



tion of laurel wreaths to talent, in the pres- 
ence of the great artists from the time of 
Pericles to that of Louis XIV. The work is 
eighty-eight feet long by thirteen feet high, 
and contains many figures. In 1853 Dela- 
roche made a reduced copy of the painting 
which is now in the Walters Gallery in Balti- 
more. He was also a portrait painter of 
distinction, and received commissions from 
royalty and people of prominence in all 
walks of life. 

Thomas Couture (1815-1879) was a pupil 
of Gros and Delaroche, and awoke one 



rare that he carried them to completion; 
indeed, after his death when these aban- 
doned sketches were gathered together at a 
posthumous exhibition of his works, the 
Paris public gave it the sad appellation of 
"The Apotheosis of the Incomplete." His 
masterpiece, the Decadence, represents an 
orgie, symbolic of the vices that led to 
Rome's ruin. In a Corinthian hall about 
the statues of Brutus, Pompey, Cato and 
Germanicus, are a lot of revelers, men and 
women with debauched faces, drunk with 
wine, or given over to sensuality, while two 
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young patricians gaze at the scene with sad- 
dened expression. Muther, however, thus 
sums up his work: "His Romans of the 
Decadence was only a work of compromise, 
the whole novelty of which consisted in 
forcing the results attained by the Romantic 
schools in coloring into that bed of Pro- 
crustes, the formulae of idealism. The work 
is undoubtedly very noble in coloring, but 
what would not Delacroix have made of 
such a theme? Or Rubens, indeed, whose 
Flemish 'Kermesse' hangs not far from it in 
the Louvre? Couture' s figures have only 
absolute beauty, nothing individual, and far 
less do they exhibit the unnerved sensuality 
of Romans of the decline engaged in their 
orgies. They are merely posing, and find 
their classical postures wearisome. They 
are not reveling, they do not love ; they are 
only busy in rilling up the space so as to 
produce an agreeable effect, and in dispos- 
ing themselves in picturesque groups. 
Even the faces have been vulgarized by 
idealism ; everything is as noble as it is 
without character. There is something of 
the hermaphrodite in Couture' s work. His 
art was male in its subject, feminine in its 
results. His Decadence was the work of a 
decadent, a decadent of classicism." 



BARBIZON SCHOOL: COROT. (7) 
In 1824 classical landscape paint- 
ing in France may be said to have 
received its death blow, given, 
curiously enough, by a group of English 
painters ; for that year there were sent to 
the Salon in Paris, works by Constable, 
Bonington, Copley, Fielding, Prout and 
others, which stimulated French artists to 
a fresh study of nature. The landscape of 
the first thirty years of this century in 
France was founded on the work of Claude 
Lorrain and Poussin. The scenery depicted 
was pompous and empty. The one genius 
who stands out in this arid plain of classical 
workmen was Georges Michel (1 763-1843), 
an artist long misunderstood and really 
never recognized till after his death, when, 
as is so frequently the case, the merest 
unworthy scratch of his brush was sought 



for eagerly. It was Michel, by the way, and 
he was a man who painted the scenery about 
him, who said, when any one spoke of 
traveling in Italy, "The man who can not 
find enough to paint during his whole life 
in a circuit of four miles, is, in reality, no 
artist." It was not until the year 1831 that 
modern French landscape art may be said to 
have been born, for in that year there ap- 
peared together in the Salons for the first 
time all those young artists who are now 
honored as the greatest in the century. 
This group of painters is alluded to as "the 
men of thirty," and "the Barbizon men;" 
for it was at the little village of Barbizon, 
some three miles to the north of Fontaine- 
bleau that this congenial group of simple, 
sincere landscape painters came to work. 
They consisted of Corot, Rousseau, Dau- 
bigny, Dupr£, Troyon, Diaz, Jacque, and 
others, not to mention the great Jean 
Frangois Millet, who will be discussed later. 
The senior of this group was Camille Corot 
(1 796-1875), son of a barber and subsequent 
dressmaker, whose whole life, and it was a 
long one, was devoted to art. Corot started 
as a pupil of Victor Bretin, a painter then 
much in vogue and deeply imbued with 
scholastic traditions; with him he made a 
journey to Italy in 1825, and there in some 
of his earliest pictures he showed the most 
minute attention to form and modeling, an 
apprenticeship which served him well later 
on in life, when he began to handle his 
brush with greater freedom, for though he 
never was a great draughtsman in an aca- 
demic sense, he still had a wonderful knowl- 
edge of the constructive anatomy of 
nature. 

Corot's father, though at the beginning 
strongly opposed to his son's choice of a 
profession, gave him an allowance of twelve 
hundred francs a year to enable him to con- 
tinue his studies, and that sum he doubled 
when, in 1846, the Cross of the Legion of 
Honor was bestowed upon Corot. Thus it 
was that Corot was always able to labor 
with perfect ripeness, freedom and artistic 
independence. His almost childlike dispo- 
sition, his earnestness and delicious artistic 
na'ivetd continued to the day of his death, 
and he had no thought but of his art. Corot 
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BATH OF DIANA. COROT. 



was never a realist, not even in his earliest 
Italian sketches, when he painted that which 
he was directly after, nature; for, in truth, 
it is highly probable that Corot never saw 
things with the eyes of the rest of humanity, 
being above all things the most delicate and 
tender of poets that invested the world 
about him with a delicacy and refinement it 
did not perhaps always possess. There 
were, however, certain phases of nature 
that always appealed most strongly to him, 
and these were the early dawn, or the sub- 
dued, misty twilights, when all the land- 
scape was bathed in quiet subdued tints, so 
evanescent and so difficult of realization. 
These he painted as no man has before 
or since, and while many of his pictures 
are in the nature of experiments, and 
not all are masterpieces, yet at his best 
he rose to sublime heights and in his 
way he has never been excelled. (See 
cut, p. 61.) 

Thus it is that Richard Muther refers to 
him: "Corot was as great and strong as a 
Hercules. In his blue blouse with his 



woolen cap and the inevitable short Corot 
pipe in his mouth — a pipe that has become 
historical — one would have taken him for a 
carter rather than a celebrated painter. At 
the same time he remained during his whole 
life a girl; twenty years senior to all the 
great landscape painters of his epoch, he 
was at once the patriarch in their eyes and 
their younger comrade. His long white hair 
surrounded the innocent face of a ruddy 
country girl, and his kind and pleasant eyes 
were those of a child listening to a fairy 
tale. In 1848, during the fighting on the 
barricades, he asked with childish astonish- 
ment, 'What is the matter? Are we not 
satisfied with the government?' And dur- 
ing the war in 1870, this great hoary-headed 
child of seventy-four bought a musket to 
join in fighting against Germany. Benev- 
olence was the joy of his old age. Every 
friend who begged for a picture was given 
one, while for money he had the indifference 
of a hermit who has no wants, and neither 
sows nor reaps, but is fed by his Heavenly 
Father. He ran breathlessly after an 
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acquaintance to whom, contrary to his 
wont, he had refused five thousand francs; 
'Forgive me,' he said, *I am a miser, but 
there they are. ' And when a picture dealer 
brought him ten thousand francs, he gave 
him the following directions: 'Send them to 
the widow of my friend Millet; only she 
must believe that you have bought pictures 
from him. ' His one passion was music, his 
whole life 'an eternal song. ' Corot was a 
happy man, and no one more deserved to be 
happy. In his kind-hearted vivacity and 
even, good spirits he was a favorite with 
all who came near him and called him 
familiarly their 'Papa Corot.' Everything 
in him was healthy and natural ; his was a 
harmonious nature, living and working hap- 
pily. This harmony is reflected in his art. 
He saw the joy in nature which he had 
within himself. 

"Everything that was coarse and horrible 
in nature he avoided, and his own life 
passed without romance or any terrible 
catastrophe. He has no picture where 
there is a harrassed tree vexed by the 
storm. Corot's own spirit was touched 
neither by passion nor by the strokes of 
fate. There is air in his landscapes, but 
never storm; streams, but never torrents; 
waters, but not floods; plains, and not 
cloven mountains. All is soft and quiet as 
his own heart, whose peace the storm never 
troubled. No man ever lived a more 
orderly, regular, and reasonable life. He 
was spendthrift only where others were 
concerned. No evening passed that he did 
not play a rubber of whist with his mother, 
who died a little before him and was loved 
by the old man with the devoted tenderness 
of a child. From an early age he had the 
confirmed habits which make life long and 
prevent waste of time. The eight years 
which he passed in the linen drapery estab- 
lishment of M. Delalain had accustomed him 
to punctuality. Every morning he rose 
very early, and at three minutes to eight he 
was in his studio as punctually as he had 
been in earlier years at the counter, and 
went through his daily task without f everish- 
ness and with that quietude which makes the 
furthest progress/ ' 

To attempt to give a list of the works of 



Corot would be almost impossible, for he was 
most fecund, too much so for his own good 
perhaps. However, it must be remembered 
that a landscape painter can jot down im 
pressions in a short while that assume at 
least the appearance of seriously considered 
pictures, for it not infrequently happens 
that the result of a whole lifetime may be 
embodied in a canvas that has taken only a 
brief while to execute. Corot painted, as a 
rule, landscapes, in which a few trees and a 
stretch of distant country sufficed for the 
motive. In his more elaborate compositions 
he would introduce nymphs in a woodland, 
and though these figures were not drawn 
always with academic fidelity as to form and 
construction, they were nevertheless satis- 
factory as part of the composition, and so well 
were the values realized that they became in 
the end most effective. There was a time 
in his career when he painted some por- 
traits, and these had a certain distinction, 
though they are not for a moment to be 
compared with his landscape work. He 
has received the doubtful compliment of 
imitation, for there is nothing easier for 
a decently equipped painter to do than to 
imitate the superficial aspect of Corot's 
work. Thus there have come to be many 
spurious examples offered for sale. But 
at his best his work was unique, and so 
entirely individual that it defies the cunning 
of any other man. America possesses many 
examples from his brush both in the muse- 
ums and in private collections. 
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ARBIZON SCHOOL: LAND- 
SCAPISTS AND ANIMALISTS. 

(8) 



The leader in the revolution of 
landscape painting in France, and possibly 
the most able exponent of the art was 
Theodore Rousseau (1812-1867), a powerful, 
able painter of enormous talent, who, like so 
many of the innovators, suffered for long 
from the adverse criticism of the short- 
sighted writers who moulded the art opinion 
of the French public. He met with almost 
instant recognition ; for his first picture ex- 
hibited at the Salon of 1834, a work called 
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Felled Trees, Forest of Compeigne, re- 
ceived a medal and was purchased by the 
Due d' Orleans. But the next year his pic- 
ture was refused, and for fifteen years he 
abstained from sending anything to the 
annual exhibitions. In the meantime he 
was not without admirers among the more 
advanced critics. He lived quietly at Bar- 
bizon, working away with energy and en- 
thusiasm and storing his mind full of the 
facts of nature. Early and late he was 
active, observing, investigating and let- 
ting no phase of the effect of out-of-doors 
escape him. Indeed, sometimes his pic- 
tures may be said to be overburdened with 




SPRING. ROUSSEAU. 

the richness of nature. He sold his work, 
and was fairly prosperous, sharing his in- 
come with his less successful brethren who 
gathered about him in the little French vil- 
lage; for the man was a born leader, and 
had a serious influence on his time, as in- 
deed he has had ever since on the art of 
landscape painting. 

14 That strong and firmly rooted master, 
Theodore Rousseau," says Richard Muther, 
"was the epic poet, the plastic artist of the 
Pleiades (the Barbizon men). Le Chene 
des Roches was one of his masterpieces, and 
he stands himself amid the art of his time 
like an oak embedded in rocks. . . .In the 



sequestered solitude of Barbizon he had 
matured into an artistic individuality of the 
highest calibre and become a painter to 
whom the history of art must accord a place 
by the side of Ruysdael, Hobbema, and 
Constable. ... It is an artistic and psycho- 
logical anomaly that, in this romantic gen- 
eration, a man could be born in whom there 
was nothing of the romanticist. Theodore 
Rousseau was an experimentalist, a great 
worker, a restless and seeking spirit ever 
tormented and unsatisfied with itself, a na- 
ture wholly without sentimentality and im- 
passionedless, the very opposite of his 
predecessor Huet (Paul Huet, French land- 
scape painter, 1804-1869). 
. . . Rousseau does not 
force on the spectator any 
preconceived mood of his 
own, but leaves him be- 
fore a picture with all the 
freedom and capacity for 
personal feeling which he 
himself would have re- 
ceived from the spectacle. 
The painter does not ad- 
dress him directly, but 
lets nature have free play, 
just as a medium merely 
acts as the vehicle of a 
spirit. So personal in ex- 
ecution and so absolutely 
impersonal in conception 
are Rousseau's pictures. 
. . . Rousseau is an in- 
comparable witness, con* 
fining himself strictly to 
the event, and giving his report of . it in 
brief, virile speech, in lapidary style 
. . . . Rousseau seldom fails of effect, be- 
cause he renders the effect which has struck 
him faithfully and without marginal notes. 
Only in the convincing power of representa- 
tion, and never in the forcing of a calculated 
mood, does the "mood" of his landscape lie. 
. . . Rousseau saw into the inmost being of 
nature. . . .He is a portrait painter who 
knows his model through and through; 
moreover, he is a connoisseur of the old 
masters, who knows what it is to make a 
picture. Every production of Rousseau is a 
deliberate and well-considered work, a can- 
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non-shot and no mere dropping fusillade of 
small arms ; not a light feuilleton, but an 
earnest treatise of strong character. 
Though a powerful colorist, he works by 
the simplest means, and has at bottom the 
feeling of a draughtsman. . . . The nature 
of Theodore Rousseau was devoid of all ex- 
citable enthusiasm. Thus the world he 
painted became something austere, earnest 
and inaccessible bereath his hands. He 
lived in it alone, fleeing from his fellows, 
and for this reason human figures are sel- 
dom to be found in his pictures. He loved 
to paint nature on cold, gray, impassive 
days, when the trees cast great shadows and 
forms stand out forcibly against the sky. 
He is not the painter of morning and even- 
ing twilight. There is no awakening and 
no dawn, no charm in these landscapes and 
no youth. Children would not laugh here, 
nor lovers venture to caress. In these trees 
the birds would build no nests, nor their 
fledglings twitter. His oaks stand as if 
they had so stood from eternity." 

Jules Dupre (18 12- 1889), one of this coterie 
of landscape painters, made his first impor- 
tant exhibit in the Salon in 1835 after a visit 
to England, where he had met the great 
Constable, and his picture, Environs of 
Southampton, was typical of the work that 
he was to do. It was a long waste of land 
near the sea with great clouds piling them- 
selves up or racing across the sky. Some- 
what theatrical in its effects of light and 
shade, the work, as in all of his pictures 
displayed a powerful sense of the pictorial 
and a remarkable feeling for rich, unctuous 
color. Dupre has been aptly called the 
"tragic dramatist" of the Fontainbleau 
School. "Jules Dupre," remarks Muther, 
"is peculiarly the color-poet of the group, 
and sounds the most resonant notes in the 
romantic concert. His light does not beam 
in gently vibrating silver tones, but is con- 
centrated in glaring red suns. Besides the 
flaming hues of evening red, he paints the 
darkest shadows. He revels in contrasts. 
His favorite key of color is that of a ghastly 
sunset, against which a gnarled oak or the 
dark sail of a tiny vessel rises like a phan- 
tom. In Corot the soft morning breeze 
faintly agitates the tender clouds in the sky; 
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PEARL FAIRY. DIAZ. 

in Dupr£, a damp, cold wind of evening 
blows a spectral gray mist into the valley, 
and the hurricane tears asunder thunder- 
bolts." 

Although of Spanish origin, Narciso Vir- 
gilio Diaz de la Pena (1807- 1876), spoken of 
familiarly as Diaz, came to France at an 
early age and was always identified with the 
art of that country. He had a career full 
of vicissitudes, of struggles against fortune 
and the lack of recognition, and earlier in 
his career he would take an armful of the 
little pictures so eagerly sought after to-day 
and exchange them for an old rug, a piece 
of bric-a-brac or some colorful stuffs which 
ever attracted his eye. He painted both 
landscapes and figures, although the lat- 
ter were always fantastic, idyllic crea- 
tions never over-serious in conception, but 
serving rather as a theme for the exploita- 
tion of some remarkable scheme of color or 
brilliant effect of pigment, and it is there- 
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fore more through his landscapes that he is 
accepted with seriousness. His figures are 
spoken of as only goddesses of his palette 
who wish to be nothing but shining spots of 
color. In his wood interiors, however, he 
was a remarkable colorist, a charming work- 
man full of a delicate and richly colored 
poetry ; and here when he let himself go and 
gave himself up to the full enjoyment and 
riot of color, he produced astonishing mas- 
terpieces of tonal harmonies. He worked 
with the group of strong landscape men in 
the forest of Fontainebleau and enjoyed a 
strong friendship with Rousseau, with 



which has increased since his death, and 
his pictures are in most of the great 
collections of the world, being particularly 
admired in this country. Like Corot, too, 
he is easy to imitate in his more superficial 
aspects, and, for this reason many canvases 
masquerade as being by him, though at his 
best there is the individual rendering which 
stamps the great work. He had a sort of 
house boat, in which he and his son Charles 
sailed up and down many of the French 
rivers, and thus he was enabled to study 
the nature he loved, under the best of cir- 
cumstances. 




SPRINGTIME. DAUBIGNY. 



whom he studied by going out with him be- 
fore nature. 

The youngest of the Barbizon group was 
Charles Frangois Daubigny (1817-1878), not 
to be reckoned with the discoverers, to be 
sure, but a delightful art personality, and a 
landscape painter of great talent. His sub- 
jects are of simple stretches of river scenery 
generally under effects of sunlight, for it 
was infrequent that he attempted strong 
contrasts of sunset, or colorful phases of 
twilight; though occasionally he did ven- 
ture into this field. As a rule, however, 
his themes were of summer greens, and 
the more reposeful aspects of nature. 
He enjoyed at the time great popularity, 



It was at Fontainebleau along with Rous- 
seau and Dupre that Constant Troyon (1810- 
1865) began to really develop into the great 
painter, possibly the greatest delineator of 
animals the world has yet seen. He had 
begun his artistic career as a painter of 
porcelains at the manufactory at Sevres, 
but this was not to his liking, and it was 
only when he assumed a broader manner 
and went to nature, that he found his true 
direction. His first great picture was 
painted in 1849 and was called The Mill. 
It was done under the influence of some of 
the earlier Dutch masters after a visit to 
Holland. In 1855 he gave to the world his 
remarkable canvas now in the Louvre, Oxen 
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OXEN GOING TO WORK: MORNING EFFECT. TROYON. 



Going to Work, which is almost Homeric in 
its grand simplicity and powerful render- 
ing. From that time came many works all 
characterized by consummate knowledge of 
animals, careful drawing and construction 
combined with splendid color qualities. 



Not only are his animals painted with mas- 
terly knowledge, but he excelled as a painter 
of landscape, in which he was rivaled only 
by Rousseau, if indeed that master sur- 
passed him, and to-day he is held in the 
highest esteem. 
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When Troyon passed away in 1865, it was 
a woman, Rosa Bonheur (1822-1899), who 
endeavored to fill the place he had left 
vacant. That she never accomplished this, 
was due to her limitations, but nevertheless 
she was a remarkable artist, and during a 
long and serious career she accomplished 
much. Three of her pictures at least hold 




great popularity militated against her art, 
and, to satisfy the dealers and private pa- 
trons, she turned out many pictures unworthy 
of her talent. No woman of the century has 
approached her for ability and power, and 
she must be given a high place in the art 
history of her country. Her fame unfor- 
tunately overshadows that of her brother, 
Francois Auguste Bonheur 
(1824-1884), a most able painter 
of cattle as is attested by 
his great painting at the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art, in 
New York, and who otherwise 
would have probably attracted 
far more attention during his 
career. Another cattle painter 
of high rank was Emile Van 
Marcke (1827-1890), a pupil of 
Troyon, who had worked with 
the crowd in the forest of 
Fontainebleau and whose work 
is of a high order much sought 
after by the collectors. One 
more of the animal painters 
was Charles Emile Jacque 
(1813- 1894), and he had a studio 
at Barbizon as well, where he 
painted, in his inimitable man- 
ner, sheep and poultry. He 
was a remarkable etcher as 
well, one of the most famous 
of the century ; his pictures are 
generally low in key, painted 
with great vigor and knowl- 
edge, a little brutal possibly, 
but highlv effective. 



CATTLE. VAN MARCKE. 



the highest rank, and these are her first 
work, Ploughing in Nivernois, now in the 
Louvre, painted in 1849; Hay Harvest in 
Auvergne, painted in 1853; and The Horse 
Fair, painted in 1855, and now in the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, in New York, and 
which is her most celebrated canvas. For 
this she made studies for eighteen months, 
going about in boy's clothing among the 
stables, horse fairs, and in the fields. She 
was an admirable draughtswoman, a good 
colorist, and a thorough workwoman, but 
unfortunately, as is sometimes the case, her 



BARBIZON SCHOOL: MILLET. (9) 
The art of Jean Francois Millet 
(18 14- 1 8 75) stands out quite by it- 
self in the history of the nine- 
teenth century, and must now receive 
lengthy consideration. He was the son and 
the grandson of a peasant, and he preached 
the gospel of work, giving to the laborer in 
the fields and on the farm a dignity, a 
grandeur and a significance no artist has 
ever accomplished before or since. He had 
no mission, and he was in no sense a revo- 
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lutionist; his life was given to 
no theories or fads ; it was the 
simple, natural, honest career 
of a born painter who limned 
that which most appealed to a 
fine and naive intellect. Never 
have heart and hand, a man 
and his work tallied with each 
other as they did in him. Up 
to the age of eighteen Millet 
worked in the fields in the lit- 
tle Norman village of Gruchy, 
near Cherbourg, but in his odd 
moments he drew on the white 
walls and on old scraps of 
paper until the family were 
forced to see that his talent 
was unmistakable and so con- 
sulted some one who advised 
the lad being sent to an art 
school. Subsequently the town 
of Cherbourg gave him a small 
subsidy, and he went to Paris, 
to Delaroche, who, alas, found 
him only a heavy, stupid peas- 
ant, disinclined to the academic, 
and unable to lend his hand to 
the designing of such studies as were 
considered necessary for the student in 
that studio. So, in 1873, Millet, still the 
awkward countryman, left the workshop 
and tried to paint pictures that would 
bring him in bread and butter, for in 
the meanwhile he had married a Cherbourg 
girl of his class. But he revolted against 
painting such pictures, with which he was 
out ot sympathy, and in 1848 he gave to the 
world his Winnower, thoroughly explained 
by its title and foreshadowing his life's work. 
It brought him in one hundred dollars, and 
gave him the courage to defy the world. 
His friend Jacque induced him in 1849 to go 
with him to a little village he had heard of, 
in the forest of Fontainebleau, of which 
Diaz had talked, and which ended in "zon" ; 
accordingly, one fine day, these two painters 
with their wives and families made their 
way to Barbizon, where it was destined Mil- 
let should remain to the end of his days, 
reflecting a glory and a renown on the place 
that should last as long as men talked 
pictures. 
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SHEPHERD AND SHEEP. JACQUE. 

Millet was thirty-five when he came to 
Barbizon, and from that time until the day 
of his death he gave himself up unreservedly 
to the work which, in youth, he had felt 
himself called upon to fulfil. Nothing could, 
lead him astray. Criticism, contempt, 
mockery — and he had much of all — fell 
upon deaf ears. He had chosen his 
path, and he pursured it to the end, 
with a dignity, a steadfastness and an 
honesty that must serve as a splendid ex- 
ample to the student for all time. In his 
Paris days he had turned out portraits at 
five francs, not quite a dollar; he had made 
copies for twenty francs, he had painted 
signs or placards for booths of horse dealers, 
or rope dancers at the fairs, and had lived 
on the proceeds of these commissions as 
best he could, supporting in the meanwhile 
his family. Now he boarded with a peasant 
in Barbizon where he and his family lived in 
a single room; he wore sabots filled with 
straw, and a horse blanket over his shoulders, 
and worked in the winter with no fire in his 
room, yet under these conditions produced 
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his masterpiece, the Sower. Rousseau and 
Diaz both lent him money, and frequently 
he and his family were without food for a 
whole day. His pictures were rejected 
in Paris at the Salon, where the public 
were accustomed to peasants from the 
comic opera, and would have none of 
the true article. Finally Rousseau bought 
one of his canvases, the Wood Cutter, 
paying him four thousand francs for it, 
and making the pretext that it was for an 
American. Dupre helped him to sell his 
now famous Gleaners for two thousand 
francs. 

When it is recalled that to-day these 
works are worth far more than their weight 
in gold, and that buyers get hysterical when 
his pictures are offered at auction giving 
hundreds of thousands of francs for the very 
works that were once despised and rejected 
with cruel taunts, the sadness of his position 
then is well understood. However, success 
came to him in time ; for, from the beginning 
of the sixties, there was no question of his 



reputation, and at the World's Exhibition 
of 1867 he was literally covered with honors; 
nine of his pictures were hung, and he 
received the gold medal of honor ; he lived 
to see his Woman with the Lamp, for 
which he received 150 francs, sold for 
38,500. "Now," he said, "they begin to 
understand that my work is serious." 
When he died the sketches he had left 
behind in his studio brought his family 
three hundred and twenty-one thousand 
francs. 

Richard Muther thus refers to him: "Mil- 
let's importance is to some extent ethical; 
he is not the first who painted peasants, but 
he is the first who has represented them 
truthfully, in all their ruggedness, and like- 
wise in their greatness — not for the amuse- 
ment of others, but as they claim a right to 
their own existence. The spirit of the rustic 
is naturally grave and heavy, and the num- 
ber of his ideas and emotions is small. He 
has neither wit nor sentimentalism. And 
when, in his leisure moments, he sometimes 
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gives way to a broad, noisy merriment, his 
gaiety often resembles intoxication, and is 
not infrequently its consequence. His life 
forces him to earn his bread by the sweat of 
his brow, always reminds him of the hard, 
fundamental conditions of existence. He 
looks at everything in a spirit of calculation 
and strict economy. Even the earth he 
stands on wakens in him a mood of serious- 
ness. It is gravely sublime, this nature 
with its wide horizon and its boundless sky. 
At certain seasons it wears a friendly smile, 
especially for those who have escaped for a 
few hours from town, but for him who 
always lives in its midst, it is not the good 
tender mother that the townsman fancies. 
(See the cut, p. 113). It has its oppressive 
heats in summer and its bitter winter frosts; 
its majesty is austere. And nowhere more 
austere than in Millet's home, amid those 
plains of Normandy, swept by the rude 
wind, where he spent his youth as a farm 
laborer. 

4 " From this peasant life, painting, before 
Millet's time, had collected merely trivial 
anecdotes with a conventional optimism. It 
was through no very adequate conception 
of man that peasants in those earlier pic- 
tures had always to be celebrating mar- 
riages, golden weddings and baptisms, 
dancing rustic dances, making comic pro-, 
posals, behaving themselves awkwardly with 
advocates, or scuffling in the tavern for the 
amusement of those who frequent exhibi- 
tions. They had really won their right to 
existence by their labor. "The most joyful 
thing I know,' writes Millet in a celebrated 
letter to Sensier (a writer, and a patron of 
Millet) in 185 1, 'is the peace, the silence, 
that one enjoys in the woods or on tilled 
lands. One sees a poor, heavily ladened 
creature with a bundle of fagots advancing 
from a narrow path in the fields. The 
manner in which this figure comes suddenly 
before one is a momentary reminder of the 
fundamental condition of human life, toil. 
On the tilled land around, one watches fig- 
ures hoeing and digging. One sees how 
this or that one rises and wipes away the 
sweat with the back of his hand. In the 
sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread. Is 
that merry, enlivening work, as some people 



would like to persude us? And yet it is 
here that I find the true humanity, the great 
poetry. ' 

4 'Perhaps in his conception of peasant 
life, Millet has been even a little too serious; 
perhaps his melancholy spirit has looked too 
much to the sad side of the peasant's life. 
For Millet was altogether a man of tempera- 
ment and feelings. His family life had 
made him so even as a boy. To see this, 
one has only to read in Sensier's book of 
his old grandmother, who was his godmother 
likewise, to hear how he felt in after years 




GOING TO WORK. MILLET. 

the news of his father's death and of his 
mother's, and how he burst into tears be- 
cause he had not given his last embrace to 
the departed. Of course a man who was so 
sad and dreamy, especially recognized in 
rustic life what toil is, and trouble and ex- 
haustion. ... As his whole life passed 
without untruth or artificiality, so his 
whole endeavor as an artist was to keep 
artificiality and untruth at a distance. 
After a period of genre painting which dis- 
posed of things in an arbitrary manner, he 
opened a way for the new movement with 
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its unconditional devotion to realities. The 
"historical painters' having conjured up the 
past, with the assistance of old master- 
pieces, it was the merit of the genre paint- 
ers that, instead of looking back, they began 
to look around them. Fragments of reality- 
were arranged in correspondence with the 
principle of classical landscape painting, ac- 
cording to the rules of composition known 
to history, to make tableaux vivants crowded 
with figures; and such pictures related a 
cheerful or a moving episode of the paint- 
er's invention. Millet's virtue is to have set 
emotion in the place of invention, to have 
set a part of nature, grasped in its totality 
with spontaneous freshness, in the place of 
compositions pieced together from scattered 
observation, and forcing life into incon- 
sistent relations, to have set painting in the 
place of history and anecdote. As Rousseau 
and his fellows discovered the poetry of 
workaday nature, Millet discovered that of 
ordinary life. It was only this painting 
which no longer subjected the world to one- 
sided rules of beauty, but set itself piously 
to watch for the beauty of things as they 
were, renouncing all literary episode that 
was able to become the basis of modern art. 
He does not appear to think that any one is 
listening to him ; he communed with himself 
alone. He does not care to make his ideas 
thoroughly distinct and salient by repeti- 
tions and antitheses; he renders his emo- 
tion, and that is all. And thus painting 
receives new life from him; his pictures are 
not compositions that one sees, but emo- 
tions that one feels; it is not a painter who 
speaks through them, but a man. From the 
first he had the faculty of seeing things sim- 
ply, directly and naturally; and to exercise 
himself in this faculty he began with the 
plainest things ; a laborer in the fields, rest- 
ing upon his spade and looking straight 
before him ; a sower amid the furrows on 
which flights of birds are settling down ; a 
man taking off his coat in an arable land; a 
woman stitching in a room ; a girl in a win- 
dow behind a pot of marguerites. He is 
never weary of drawing land broken up by 
cultivation, and yet more often he draws 
huddled flocks of sheep upon a heath, their 
woolly backs stretching with an undulatory 



motion, and a shepherd lad or a girl in their 
midst." 

Eugene Fromentin (1820-1876, French 
painter and writer) in his ' ' Old Masters of Bel- 
gium and Holland," where he stops for a mo- 
ment to refer to Millet writes thus about him : 
11 An entirely original painter, high-minded 
and disposed to brooding, kind-hearted and 
genuinely rustic in nature, he has expressed 
things about the country and its inhabitants, 
about their toil, their melancholy, and the 
nobleness of their labor which a Dutchman 
would never have discovered. He has rep- 
resented them in a somewhat barbaric fash- 
ion, in a manner to which his ideas gave a 
more expressive force than his hand pos- 
sessed. The world has been grateful for his 
intentions ; it has recognized in his method 
something of the sensibility of a Burns who 
was a little awkward in expression. But 
has he left good pictures behind or not? 
Has his articulation of form, his method of 
expression — I mean the envelopment with- 
out which his ideas could not exist — the 
qualities of a good style of painting, and 
does it afford an enduring testimony? He 
stands out as a deep thinker, if he is com- 
pared with Potter and Cuyp; he is an en- 
thralling dreamer, if he is opposed to 
Terborgh and Metsu ; and he has something 
particularly noble, compared with the triv- 
ialties of Steen, Ostade and Brouwer. As a 
man he puts them all to the blush. Does he 
outweigh them as a painter?" 

" If any one thinks of Millet as a draughts- 
man," says Richard Muther, "he will answer 
this question without hesitation in the 
affirmative. His power is firmly rooted in 
the drawings which constitute half his work. 
And he has not merely drawn to make 
sketches or preparation for pictures, like 
Leonardo, Raphael, Michelangelo, Watteau, 
or Delacroix; his drawings were for him 
real works of art complete in themselves ; 
and his enduring and firmly grounded fame 
rests upon them. Michelangelo, Raphael, 
Leonardo, Rubens, Rembrandt, Prudhon, 
Millet; that is, more or less, the roll of the 
greatest draughtsmen in the history of art. 
His pastels and etchings, his drawings in 
chalk, pencil and charcoal are astonishing 
through their eminent delicacy and tech- 
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nique. The simpler the medium, the 
greater is the effect achieved. [See the 
reproduction of a drawing, p. 127.] . . . 
But it is a different matter when one at- 
tempts to answer Fromentin's question in 
the form in which it is put. For without in 
any way detracting from Millet's impor- 
tance one may quietly make the declaration 
No, Millet was not a great painter. Later 
generations with which he will no longer be 
in touch through his ethical greatness, if 
they consider his paintings alone, will 
scarcely understand the high estimation in 
which he is held at present. For although 
many works which have come into private 
collections in New York, Boston and Balti- 
more are, in their original form, withdrawn 
from judgment, they are certainly not better 
than the number of works brought together 
in the Millet exhibition of 1886, or the 
World's Exhibition of 1889. And these had 
collectively a clumsiness and a dry, heavy 
coloring which are not merely old-fashioned, 
primitive, and ante-deluvian in comparison 
with the works of modern painters, but 
which were far below the level of their own 
time in the quality of color. The concep- 
tion in Millet's painting is always admirable, 
but never the technique; he makes his ap- 
peal as a poet only and never as a painter. 
His painting is often anxiously careful, 
heavy and thick, and looks as if it had been 
filled in with masonry, it is dirty and dismal 
and wanting in free and airy tones. Some- 
times it is brutal and hard, and occasionally 
it is curiously indecisive in effect. Even 
his best pictures — the "Angelus" not ex- 
cepted — give no aesthetic pleasure to the 
eye. The most ordinary fault in his paint- 
ing is that it is soft, greasy, and woolly. 
He is not light enough with what should be 
light, nor fleeting enough with what is fleet- 
ing. And this defect is especially felt in his 
treatment of clothes. They are of a mas- 
sive, distressing solidity, as if molded in 
brass, and not woven from linen and cloth. 
The same is true of his air, which has an oily 
and material effect. Even in 'The Glean- 
ers' the aspect is cold and gloomy; it is 
without the intensity of light which is shed 
through the atmosphere and streams over 
the earth eternally shifting. 



"And this is a declaration of what was 
left for later artists to achieve. The prob- 
lem of putting real human beings in their 
true surroundings was stated by Millet, 
solved in his pastels and left unsolved in his 
oil paintings. The same problem had to be 
taken up afresh by his successors, and fol- 
lowed to its furthest consequences. At the 
same time it was necessary to widen the 
choice of subject. For it is characteristic 
of Millet, the great peasant, that his art is 
exclusively concerned with peasants. His 
sensitive spirit, which from youth upward 
had compassion for the hard toil and misery 
of the country folk, was blind to the suffer- 
ings of the artisans of the city amid whom 
he had lived in Paris in his student days. 
The ouvrier, too, has his poetry and his 
grandeur. As there is a cry of the earth, 
so is there also a cry as loud and as eloquent 
which goes up from the pavement of great 
cities. . . . Paris seemed to him a 'miser- 
able, dirty nest.' There was no picturesque 
aspect of the great town that fascinated 
him. He felt neither its grace, its elegance 
and charming frivolity, nor remarked the 
mighty modern movement of ideas, and the 
noble humanity which have set their seal 
upon this humanitarian century. The de- 
velopment of French art had to move in 
both of these directions. It was partly 
necessary to take up afresh with improved 
instruments the problem of the modern con- 
ception of color, touched on by Millet; it 
was partly necessary to extend from the 
painting of peasants to modern life the 
principle formulated by Millet, ' Le beau 
c'estlevrai^ to transfer it from the forest 
of Fontainebleau to Paris, from the solitude 
to life, from the evening gloom to sunlight, 
from the softness of romance to hard reality. 
Courbet and Manet took this step." 
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There is a group of French 

painters which may be referred 

to as the Orientalists, and which consists of 

those artists who, for one reason or another, 

have been strongly influenced by the bril- 
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liant scheme of coloring, of costume, vegeta- 
tion and sunlight to be found in eastern 
countries ; and while their predecessors had 
not hesitated to make incursions to these 
lands of shimmering sunshine and many- 
colored raiment, or had produced the effects 
from their imagination assisted by histories 
of travel, the men to whom special reference 
will be made are, or have been, themselves 




FALCON HUNT IN ALGERIA. FROMENTIN. 

largely identified with the landscape or fig- 
ures of the Orient. The name of Eugene 
Fromentin (1820-1876) is prominent among 
the earlier of these as being a most artistic 
man, a serious student, and a thoughtful 
worker. He had been preceded by Alex- 
andre Gabriel Decamps (1803-1860), and 
Prosper Marilhat, and he was a pupil of the 
latter. Marilhat died at the early age of 



thirty-seven, and though he lacked the fine 
color sense of Decamps, his drawing was 
more elegant; but it is Decamps who is best 
remembered, and he may be said to have 
been the original discoverer of the painter's 
Orient. Fromentin visited Algiers in 1840, 
and later penetrated farther into the East. 
His pictures are, as a rule, scenes in 
Algerian life with gaily caparisoned horse- 
men hunting with the falcon; 
and in the painting of the ani- 
mals he was most successful. He 
is a favorite among collectors, 
and many of his pictures are 
owned in this country. Felix 
Ziem (182 1 — contemporaneous) 
is a painter of the East, finding 
many of his themes in Con- 
stantinople, the harbor of which 
he depicts glowing with rich, 
sumptuous color and ablaze 
with light. His more recent 
years have been devoted to 
scenes of Venice, and it is for 
these, perhaps, that he would 
best be remembered, though 
unfortunately his great popu- 
larity and the constant demands 
of the dealers have tempted 
him from his more seriously 
considered work to rather has- 
tily prepared pictures, in which 
he is not always seen at his best. 
The name of Jean Leon Ge- 
rome is perhaps as well known 
as that of any painter of the 
present century, and is inti- 
mately associated with scenes 
of eastern life, Gerome having 
passed much time among them. 
A pupil of Paul Delaroche and 
subsequently of Gleyre, he is 
a technician of remarkable 
ability, unexcelled by any master in his 
knowledge of composition, but cold and 
classical in his color. Rather than working 
with an impassioned conception, the intel- 
lect informs and controls his touch, and 
though he tells a story in marvelous details 
and with absolute fidelity, the spectator is 
left cold and unaffected. Fromentin's 
Orient has been called "an idyl," Dela- 
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croix's, an epic, ' f 
while G6rome's has 
been denominated "an 
official report. " In re- 
cent years Gerome has 
attacked with the same 
academic success, sculp- 
ture, and has had all the 
recognition possible for 
one to receive, no offi- 
cial honors or material 
prosperity missing him. 
It is not, curiously 
enough, through his 
Oriental pictures that 
his greatest fame has 
come, but rather 
through work widely 
differing in themes, 
ranging from the early 
days of Rome, through the courts of the Louis- 
es, to the times of the Revolution ; and though 
some of these last lack the general popularity 
of more famous works, it is probable that 
upon them will rest his claim to the recogni- 
tion of posterity. Among his distinguished 
works are: Duel aiter the Ball; the Death 
of Caesar, painted in 1867; L'Eminence 
Grise, the title given by the wits of the age 
to the barefooted Capuchin, who, while 
sharing the plans and powers, becoming in 
fact the alter ego of the Cardinal Prince 
Richelieu, still retained the humble gris 
vestments of his order, in strong contrast to 
the red robes of a cardinal; while The Colla- 
boration, and Moliere Breakfasting with 
Louis XIV. are among his wonderful crea- 




VIEW OF VENICE. ZIEM. 




THE COCKFIGHT. GEROME, 



tions which have more literary quality than 
artistic, yet which are beyond reproach in 
all the elements of picture-making, and are 
drawn with the skill of a master. The 
Cockfight is also a characteristic work. 

Indeed, it is hard to define Genome's place 
in art. He is intelligent, frigid and calcu- 
lating when he paints, and his drawing is 
marvelously accurate ; in short, he is always 
the scholar, the archaeologist, the historian 
of the customs and manners of the time he 
paints rather than the exuberant, impas- 
sioned artist, glorying in his palette, carried 
away with the beauty of his model, the 
magnificence of nature, or the effect of a 
sunset or twilight. Yet since one does not 
look for these qualities in the work of 
Gerome there is no disappointment in fail- 
ing to find them. And there is much to 
admire, much food for thought in the con- 
templation of his compositions, which are 
ever pregnant with serious meaning and 
which in every little detail and arrangement 
leave nothing to be desired. Decorated 
with several orders, the recipient of the 
highest medals the French nation officially 
bestows, a member of the Institute, Ge- 
rome has been for many years one of the 
professors at the Ecole des Beaux Arts, and 
has had many pupils, among them a great 
number of Americans. While many of 
these have followed their master blindly, 
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others who will be spoken of later have gone 
in new directions, and acknowledging the 
value of the academic training at his hands, 
have broken completely from his influence. 
The man represents the academic traditions, 
and his conservatism has been useful in a 
way perhaps, in keeping in check the too 
radical notions of his associates, or, let it be 
said, groups of advanced men who, in their 
enthusiasm for the new, have been inclined to 
sweep away the old regardless of everything. 
Two men of prominence in the modern 
art world of Paris, to whom as teachers 



Bouguereau, and is completely dissolved in 
scent of roses and violet-blue . . . Alexander 
Cabanel , the in earn ation of the academic, was, 
under Napoleon III., the head of the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts. He was a fortunate man. 
Born at Montpellier, the city of professors, 
nourished from his earliest youth on aca- 
demic milk, winner of the Grand Prix de 
Rome in 1845, awarded the first medal at 
the Universal Exhibition of 1855, he went 
his way laden with orders and offices, amid 
the tumultuous applause of the public. 
Among the artists of the nineteenth century 




BIRTH OF VENUS. CABANEL. 



many of the younger generation are indebted 
for a strict academic course, are Alexander 
Cabanel (1823-1889), and William Bouguer- 
eau, who was born in 1825 and is still work- 
ing away with all the enthusiasm of youth. 
Both have enjoyed an enormous popularity 
in America, where their pictures have been 
bought eagerly by the masses of rich people 
and in some cases by well known collectors. 
Their art may be summed up, according to 
Muther, thus: "Classicism — which in David 
was hard and Spartan, in Ingres cold and 
correct— has become 4 pretty' in Cabanel and 



none attained to so high a degree all these 
honors which lie open to a painter in our 
days. Yet, as an artist, he remained all his 
life on the plane of the school of Ingres. 
Even his Death of Moses, the first picture 
which he sent from Rome to the Salon, was 
entirely pieced together out of Raphael and 
Michelangelo. After that he laid himself out 
to provide England and America with those 
women, more or less fully attired, who bore 
sometimes biblical, sometimes literary 
names: Delilah, the Shulamite woman, Jeph- 
thah's daughter, Ruth, Tamar, Flora, Echo, 
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Psyche, Hero, Lucretia, Cleopatra, Pene- 
lope, Phaedra, Desdemona, Fiammetta, 
Francesca da Rimini, Pia dei Tolomei — an 
endless procession. But the only variety in 
this poetical seraglio lay in the inscription 
on the labels ; the way in which the figures 
were represented was always the same. 
His works are pictures blamelessly drawn, 
moderately well painted, which leave one 
cool and untouched at heart. They possess 
that unusual polish and that dexterity of 
exposition which, like good manners in 
society, create a favorable impression, but 
are insufficient in themselves to make a man 
a pleasant companion. Nowhere is there 
anything that takes hold of the soul, no- 
' where anything which should prove that the 
artist has felt anything in his painting, or 
which should force the beholder to feel for 
himself. The unvarying faces of his fig- 
ures, with their eternal dark rimmed eyes, 
do not resemble living beings, but painted 
plaster-of-Paris casts. One would take his 
Cleopatra, apathetically observing the 
operation of the poison, to be stuffed, like 
the panther at her feet. One seeks in vain 
for a figure that is sincere or interesting, 
for a face alluring in its truth to nature. 
His Venus of 1862 made him the favorite 
painter of the Tuileries, and the insipid, 
rosy tints of that picture became more and 
more feeble in the lapse of years, until his 
work resembled wearisome cartoons, colored 
by no matter what process. He was Picot's 
pupil, it is true, but in reality Ingres was 
his grandfather, a grandfather far, far 
greater than himself, whose portraits alone 
show the entire littleness of Cabanel. All 
his life long, Ingres was in his portraits a 
fresh, animated and admirable realist. 
Cabanel, indeed, also painted in his earlier 
days, likenesses of ladies, which were full of 
serious grace, uniting a powerful fidelity to 
nature with considerable elegance. But his 
success was fatal to him. Moreover, as a 
portrait painter, he became the depicter of 
society, and society ruined him. In 
order to please his distinguished custom- 
ers, he devoted himself far more than 
is good for portrait painting, to smooth, 
rosy flesh, large glassy eyes, and dainty, 
fine hands, and over-idealized his sit- 



ters till they lost every appearance of life. 
"William Bouguereau, who industriously 
learned all that can be assimilated by a man 
destitute of artistic feeling, but possessing a 
cultured taste, reveals even more clearly, in 
his feeble mawkishness, the fatal decline of 
the old school of convention He has been 
compared to Octave Feuillet, who also never 
extricated himself from the scented atmos- 
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phere of distinguished society; but the com- 
parison is unjust to Feuillet. Bouguereau 
is in his Madonna painting a perfumed Ary 
Scheffer; in his Venus pictures a greater 
Hamon; and in his perfectly finished and 
faultless stenciling style of beauty, he be- 
came from year to year more and more in- 
supportable. His art is a kind of painting 
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CHASTE SUSANNA. HENNER. 



on porcelain on a large scale, and he gives 
to his Madonnas and his nymphs the same 
smooth rosy tints, the same unreal, univer- 
salized forms, until at last they become a 
juste milieu between Raphael's Galatea and 
the wax models one sees in the hairdressers' 
shops. Only in one sense can his religious 
painting be called modern ; it is an elegant 
lie, like the whole of the Second Empire." 



Gustave Boulanger (1824- 1888) was 
also for many years a successful 
teacher at the School of Fine Arts; his work 
belongs to this group and period, being of the 
same order and about the same excellence 
in an academic way, and it is 
as a successful teacher that he 
will be best remembered. Jules 
Lefebvre (born in 1836 and still 
practicing his profession) is an- 
other successful teacher, and 
the painter of many distin- 
guished canvases, though a 
close follower of traditions and 
a somewhat dry colorist. But 
he is a most distinguished 
draughtsman, of taste, elegance 
and charm of manner, with a 
feeling for the nude few modern 
men possess. His earlier 
work is his best, and he has 
enjoyed great popularity. An- 
other painter essentially of the 
nude, and a man who has had 
an extraordinary success, con- 
sidering the limitations of his 
art, and more particularly his 
themes, is J. J. Henner, born in 
1829. A single figure, or at 
most two, suffice him for sub- 
ject matter, and these he paints 
with originality, with suavity 
and distinction, his flesh tones 
being of a warm, delicious color, 
beautifully modeled and felt 
with poetic sentiment. These 
figures are reclining on the 
woodland grasses, lounging 
about fountains, or are seen 
against indefinite backgrounds 
of bitumen quality. All is grace, charm 
and beauty ; but he is like a musician with 
a single air, played exquisitely, to ber .sure, 
but played all the time, until in the.? end; one 
wearies of the same everlasting tune. ...- His 
painting is something in the nature of a 
game, of a trick, secured by strong contrasts 
and a receipt for the putting on of the pig- 
ment; it is always unmistakable, the spec- 
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tator never failing to recognize the handi- 
work. As a consequence the man is imi- 
tated, and there are many spurious canvases 
bearing his name which find their way into 
the picture markets. Yet Henner has found 
favor with his associates, who gave him most 
of the honors that are accorded successful 
artists in France, and his output to the 
dealers and private patrons has been 
enormous. 

Jean Joseph Benjamin Constant, born in 
1845, associated for long with these older 
men and assimilated many of their teach- 
ings, but, more modern and advanced in his 
notions than they were, he has kept his art 
fresher, and, imbibing the good of the later 
arrivals in the fields of art, has kept well up 
with the newer movements. An Orientalist 
with the best of them, he painted in his day 
many important colorful canvases, rich and 
glowing in tone, and always above reproach 
in drawing and composition. Historical 
pieces, fantasies, portraits, and almost all 
the experiments artists make, he has tried, 
scarcely ever failing to be interesting or 
artistic. In recent years he has turned 
his attention to serious portrait painting, in 



which field he has achieved unusual dis- 
tinction. He has taught, too, with much 
success, and has made many decorations, 
including panels for the Sorbonne, in Paris. 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York possesses a most important canvas by 
Benjamin Constant, which is called Justinian 
in Council, and hangs in the large entrance 
hall. There are many of his portraits, too, 
in this country including one, in the 
Drexel Institute in Philadelphia, of the 
founder. 

The remarkable decorations of the Paris 
Opera House were painted by Paul Baudry 
(182 8- 1 886), when he was but thirty-five 
years old, and were the crowning glory of a 
remarkably gifted painter. He was a Prize 
of Rome winner, and during his stay in 
Italy had imbibed much of the old masters. 
In his work, the endeavors of all those tal- 
ented artists who sought to found the new 
school of ideal painting, upon the basis of 
the study of the Italian classicists, came to 
its greatest height, but at the same time 
Baudry took a step forward and vivified the 
classical scheme with a yet more marked 
cast of modernity. His first picture was the 
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Death of Charlotte Corday. It did not give 
promise of the work which was yet to come. 
However, his Pearl and the Wave, which 
shone by contrast as well in the Luxem- 
bourg where it hung alongside of the Venus 
of Cabanel, was a remarkably beautiful con- 
ception, and exquisite in its finish, losing 
little if anything in its detail. Some of his 
earlier pictures present reminiscences of 
Renaissance masters, e. g., his Fortune and 
Child, which is a variation of Titian's Sacred 
and Earthly Love. (See cut, p. 67.) But he 




MAN WITH LEATHER BELT. COURRET. 
This is a portrait of himself when young. 



painted many beautiful pictures and some 
remarkable portraits. The name of "the 
Benedictine" was given by his comrades to 
Jean Paul Laurens (1838), because of his 
habit of exhuming forgotten themes from 
ecclesiastical history, and making them sub- 
jects for his pictures. He made his d6but 
in the Salon of 1863 with a historical sub- 
ject, the Death of Cato, but later he chose 
subjects from ecclesiastical lore, and the 
terrible was depicted with a realism and a 
fierceness that showed the man to have re- 



markable invention and a terrifically mascu- 
line personality. The Inquisition especially 
he depicted with impressive force, and many 
of his works are far from pleasant objects of 
contemplation in their fidelity to grewsome 
incidents of murder, death and torture. His 
decorations for the Pantheon, the Sorbonne 
and other public buildings are correct, 
scholarly and able, if they lack the essential 
qualities of decoration from the mural work- 
er's standpoint; but his personages are true 
to nature, and he has the power of attract- 
ing attention as well as admiration, for he 
is a thinker and a complete workman. 

There are two men who had a powerful 
effect on French art, and who must now 
receive attention. The first was Gustave 
Courbet (1819-1877), and the second was 
Henri Regnault, born in 1843, and who 
died on the field of battle at Buzenval, Jan- 
uary 19, 1871. The first was a powerful, 
brutal personality, alike in physique and in 
his manner of painting, and he came upon 
the scene when Ingres was at the zenith of 
his fame, when Cabanel and Couture had 
recorded their first successes. He was a 
revolutionist ; and it was not long before he 
made himself felt to the annoyance, if not 
altogether the discomfiture of the classicists. 
He was not to be downed, and by his very 
physical force he made his way. "Cour- 
bet," says Muther, "blustered, had a drum 
beaten, threw himself into forcible postures 
like a strong man playing with cannon 
balls, and announced in the press that he 
was the only serious artist of the century. 
No one could ever embiter le bourgeois 
with such success, no one has called forth 
such a howl of passions, no one has so com- 
pletely surrendered his private life to the 
cariosity of the great public, with the swag- 
gering attitude of an athelete displaying his 
muscles in the circus. As regards this 
method of making an appearance — a method 
by which he became at times a figure almost 
grotesque — one is able to take the view 
which accords the best with one's good 
pleasure; but when he came he was neces- 
sary. In art, revolutions are made with the 
same brutality as in life. People shout and 
sing, breaking in the windows of those who 
possess anything. For every revolution has 
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a character of inflexible harsh- 
ness. Wisdom and reason have 
no part in the passions necessary 
for the work of destruction and 
rebuilding. Caravaggio was 
obliged to take his weapons, and 
make sanguinary onslaughts. In 
our civilized nineteenth century 
everything was accomplished ac- 
cording to law, but not with less 
passion. One has to make great 
demands to receive even a little; 
this has been true in all times, 
and this is precisely what Courbet 
did. He was a remarkable char- 
acter striving for high aims, an 
eccentric man of genius, a modern 
Narcissus forever contemplating 
himself in his vanity and yet he 
was the truest friend, the readiest 
to sacrifice himself, for the crowd 
a cynic and a reckless talker, at 
home an earnest and mighty toiler, 
bursting out like a child and appeased the 
very next moment, outwardly as brutal 
as he was inwardly sensitive, as egotistic 
as he was proud and independent; and 
being what he was, he formulated his pur- 
poses as incisively by his words as in his 
works. ' ' Courbet studied with an obscure 
painter in the country, named Flageoulet, 
and came to Paris in 1839, quite confident 
of his powers, strong in health and with 
a capacity for work few men have ever pos- 
sessed. 

He frequented the student cafes, and was 
known to every one in the Latin quarter. 
He would sit at table ; and it is said that, 
when he spoke of the celebrities of the time, 
it was another murder of the innocents. 
He designated historical painting as non- 
sense, and style humbug. Fancy was rub- 
bish, and reality the one true muse. It is 
nonsense, he continued, for painters of 
more or less talent to dish up themes in 
which they have no belief, themes which 
could have flowered only in some epoch other 
than our own. Better paint railway stations 
with views of the places through, which one 
travels, with likenesses of great men 
through whose birthplaces one passes, with 
^neine. houses, mines, and manufactories; 




WOMAN AT THE MIRROR. COURBET. 
Courtesy of Durand-Ruel, New York and Paris. 

for these are the saints and miracles of the 
nineteenth century. 

4 'When the picture committee of the World 
Exhibition of 1855 gave his pictures an un- 
favorable position, he withdrew them and 
offered them to public inspection separately 
in a wooden hut in the vicinity of the entry 
of the exhibition. Upon the hut was writ- 
ten in big letters: 

•REALISM— G. COURBET.' 
Inside were thirty-eight large pictures, 
which were characteristic of his artistic 
development. ' ' But there came a time when 
the doors of the exhibition were thrown 
open to Courbet, and his pictures came to 
have a considerable sale. Meanwhile he 
had painted some remarkable scenes; 
among them his masterpiece which hangs in 
the Louvre, called the Funeral at Ornans; 
and a view of the interior of his workshop, 
My Studio after Seven Years of Artistic 
Life, a curious composition of the artist 
painting a landscape, and surrounded with 
many friends, together with a nude model, 
and other interesting adjuncts. In 1869 the 
committee of the Munich Exhibition set 
apart an entire room for his works, and he 
was given the Order of Michael. He returned 
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to the Emperor Napoleon the Order of the 
Legion of Honor which had been presented 
to him, and, after the events of 1871, he final- 
ly became a member of the Commune. France 
is indebted to him for saving a large num- 
ber of her most famous treasures of art, but 
she held him responsible for the destruction 
of the Column of Vendome. He was court 
martialed, and sent to prison for six months. 
The committee of the Salon of 1873 rejected 
his pictures, holding him unworthy morally 
to take part in the display, and shortly suit 
was brought against him for the payment of 
damages connected witii the overthrow of 
the Vendome Column. His studio was 




But where in all French art is there such a 
sound painter, so sure of his effects and with 
such a large bravura, a. master painter who 
was so many sided, extending his dominion 
as much over figure painting as landscape, 
over the nude as over still life? There is no 
artist so many of whose pictures may be 
seen together without surfeit, for he is novel 
in almost every work. He has painted not 
a few pictures of which it may be said that 
each one is sui generis, and on the varia- 
tions of which elsewhere entire reputations 
might have been founded. With the excep- 
tion of Millet, no one has observed man 
and nature with such a sincere and unfet- 
tered glance. . . . Courbet was 
a painter of the family of Ru- 
bens and Jordaens. He had 
the preference shown by the 
old Flemish artists for healthy, 
plump, soft flesh, for fair, fat 
and forty, the three f's of fem- 
inine beauty; and in his works 
he gave the academicians a les- 
son well worth taking to heart, 
he showed them that it was 
possible to attain a powerful 
effect, and even grace itself, 
by a strict fidelity to the forms 
of the real. " 



BULL AND HEIFER. COURBET. 
Courtesy oj Durand-Ruel, New York and Paris. 

seized, his paintings sold, and the artist fled 
to Switzerland, where he may be said to 
have died of a broken heart. 

" Courbet," says Muther, "is a person- 
ality. He began by imitating the Flemish 
painters and the Neapolitans. But far 
more did he feel himself attracted by the 
actual world, by massive women and strong 
men, and wide fertile fields smelling of 
manure and the earth. As a healthy and 
sensuously vigorous man, he felt a volup- 
tuous satisfaction in clasping actual nature 
in his Herculean arms. Of course, by the 
side of his admirable pictures there are 
others which are heavy and uncouth. . . . 
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The finest eques- 
trian portrait of the century was painted by 
a young man who died at the age of twenty- 
eight, Henri Regnault. The work is in the 
Louvre and is a likeness of General Prim. 
Regnault was a pupil of Lamothe and sub- 
sequently of Cabanel, taking the Prize of 
Rome in 1866. A splendid colorist, an ex- 
cellent draughtsman, and an impetuous, 
enthusiastic worker, he was strongly influ- 
enced by the life and color of the Orient, 
and his intimacy with the great Spaniard 
Fortuny intensified this. One of his pic- 
tures painted in Rome in 1867 is now in the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts. It is Auto- 
medon and the Horses of Achilles. His 
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Salome was painted in 1869, and in this he 
has embodied with infernal subtlety the 
demon of voluptuous wantonness, and has 
composed a symphony in yellow of seductive 
and dazzling charm. When the war broke 
out between France and Germany he left 
Rome to offer his services to his country 
and to the great loss of French art he was 
killed at the very close of the war. 

The talents of Jean Louis Ernest Meis- 
sonier (1815-1891) received full recognition 
during the life of the painter. There is pos- 
sibly no parallel in the history of art where 
a man has been so successful financially 
while living, for Meissonier saw paid and 
received sums for his work that, as a rule, 
are paid only after an artist's death, when 
the source of supply is cut off. He received 
for his Napoleon, 18 14, three hundred thou- 
sand francs; and it was later bought at 
auction for eight hundred and fifty thousand 
francs. Napoleon at Solferino he sold for 
two hundred thousand francs, and the 
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Charge of the Cuirassiers brought him three 
hundred thousand.^ Indeed, it was esti- 
mated that he received about five thousand 
francs for a centimetre of painted panel ; and 
he never had to wait for a customer, his 
work being all bought off his easel long be- 
fore it was completed. Yet with all this 
Meissonier never sacrificed himself to 
money-making or the trade ; for he never let 
a picture leave his studio until he was satis- 
fied he had done all to it of which he was 
capable, and he often retained his panels 
for years and years before he considered 
them complete. He was a pupil of Leon 
Cogniet, and in his youth had suffered much 
hardship, making illustrations and working 
under great difficulties. In 1845 he painted 
a famous picture of a brawl among some 
cavaliers, called La Rixe "The Quarrel, " 
wbich was bought by the Queen of Eng- 
land, and which is remarkable for its action, 
its detail and the realism of its composition. 
A list of his pictures, however, would fill a 
book, and each was composed with greatest 
care, the most elaborate research and pa- 
tience. He was a small man physically, 
and a terrific worker, devoting himself to 
his labors with the fervor of a religious 
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enthusiast; to his art he gave all of his wak- 
ing moments, and he was his own most ex- 
acting critic. A German art writer once 
wrote of him : 

14 Precious without originality, intelligent 
without imagination, dexterous without 
verve, elegant without charm, refined and 
subtle without delicacy, Meissonier has all 
the qualities that interest, and none of those 
that lay hold of one. He was a painter of a 
distinctness which causes astonishment, but 
not admiration ; an artist for epicures, but 
for those of the second order, who pay the 
more highly for works of art in proportion 



only to give space for the introduction of 
more personages, for he worked always 
most minutely and in great detail, leaving 
nothing whatsoever to the imagination, but 
painting ever morceau of his picture with 
laborious patience. Though he did this, he 
managed to keep at the same time a won- 
derful breadth to the work as well, recalling 
the Dutchmen of the seventeenth century. 
A pupil of Gerome but somewhere be- 
tween that master and Meissonier was 
Charles Bargue, the date of whose birth is 
not definitely known, but who died in 1883 
unhappily in great want. Bargue was per- 
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as they value their artifice." To a certain 
extent this is true. Yet the man will be 
accorded a high place when the perspective 
of time will permit an unbiased opinion of 
his talents. His drawing was remarkable, 
his compositions were of astonishing com- 
pleteness, and his choice of subject was 
always most interesting. Surely these are 
many qualities to encompass in one's work, 
and a man who possesses so many of them 
can only be regarded as a great artist 
despite certain lackings. Meissonier's pic- 
tures were nearly all of minute proportions 
and when he departed from this rule, it was 



haps the most remarkable technician of the 
century in his way, which was of an order 
of high finish and marvelous detail. Dying 
young he left few works, but all these are 
extraordinary in handling, in finish, and his 
color was better and more sympathetic than 
that of either Gerome or Meissonier. He 
never exhibited at the Salon. Two of his 
works are in this country, one at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, the other in the col- 
lection of Mr. Vanderbilt. He painted 
Oriental scenes or pictures of the time of the 
Louises, when the costumes lent themselves 
to picturesque compositions. 



